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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

















Tue telegraphic init from India announce very little more 
than we had expected, but accompany their proclamation of vic- 
tories with a fearful payment in loss, and the announcement 
of new and formidable dangers. Lucknow had been relieved, 
but was again in fearful jeopardy. It does not diminish 
the interest of the story that the relief came just in time ; the 
rebels having completed their mines, and being on the point of 
storming. ‘The defence of the Residency, hastily fortified and 
held by a small band, who literally lived upon their sorties and 
the provender thus snatched from the enemy, is to be ranked 
among the most extraordinary achievements in military history. 
So grand is the display of national qualities, so immense the 
moral effect, that the terrible loss is to some extent compensated, 
although it involves the death of General Neill. We now learn, 
too, that Delhi was not ultimately reduced without a much greater 
loss than the previous report led us to anticipate—double the loss 
even in the earlier days, with that of General Nicholson who died 
of his wounds. We knew in part that the mock King, 
Emperor at the beginning of the mutiny, had been taken ; yet 
even the imperfect story of the siege, with its long succession of 
heroic exploits—the bringing back of the eld King, ninety years 
of age, and the shooting of his children—again present the con- 
querors of India and their rebellious subjects in an aspect that 
dramatizes the moral of centuries of history, After the capture 
of that old town of the Moguls, the troops moved rapidly upon 
Allyghur and Muttra on the two great roads leading to Agra; 
which shows that the new commander is following up the course 
of his predecessor with vigour,—for Wilson, incapacitated by 
ill health, has resigned the command to General Penny. Luck- 
now, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, and Lahore, appear to be now in 
communication, and Sir John Lawrence can once more shake 
hands with Lord Canning independently of the intervention of 
Lord Elphinstone. There are disturbances in other parts of 
India. The frontier of Scinde is said to be in an unsettled 
state; the Dinapore mutineers, it is supposed, have made some 
progress; Nena Sahib is still at large. But all these facts are 
comparatively unimportant. We shall have many more such to 
record. Much work has been done before the great force from 
this country could arrive; and in the splendid achievements of 
our countrymen we have shown 4 fortiori how securely that large 
foree may recover our Indian empire, as it will arrive to make 
good any possible failure at Lucknow. We could foresee many 
of these issues through the last despatches, but we are now so 
far the more independent of the proverbial fortune of war; and 
the narration of the occurrences themselves, if it gives us no 
fresh information, raises more distinct ideas in the mind as to 
the restoration of our power in India and the course of future 
events, 

In the face of this intelligence, Lord Palmerston’s dashing 
speech at the Mansionhouse on Lord Mayor’s Day is already out of 
date, and has become almost out of time. It was an indorsement 
of what his colleagues in office had said to defend Lord Canning, 
and a sort of declaration of war against any Foreign Powers who 
might think it safe to attack this country, after sending out so 
large a force to India; a force which even yet had not come into 
action, 
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The present week will always be pointed to as one of the most 
We have seen a progressive 
rise in the authenticated price of money beyond any witnessed in 
the records of the Bank of England; we have seen an extension 
of embarrassment, not equal to some that we had witnessed be- 


| fore, but excessively harassing in its character; we have seen a 


concentrated and urgent endeavour to divert the Government of 
the Bank and the Government of the United Kingdom from the 
course of policy laid down in the statute that has for a good 
many years been upheld; through all these excitements we 
have seen the country at large, and even the commercial 
public, maintain a degree of steadiness and coolness beyond 
anything that could have been expected: yet at the last the 
Government has yielded! We did foresee the necessary conse- 
quences of the crisis brought upon us by America; we might all 
have known that those consequences would be aggravated by the 
many forms of bad management that have crept into our joint- 
stock business, and even into the practice of great private firms ; 
and accordingly, the most “startling events” of the week have 
been great failures. The stoppage of the Liverpool Borough 
Bank was the prelude to the stoppage of Messrs, Dennistoun and 
Co., a firm whose affairs were complicated with those of the Li- 
verpool and Glasgow Banks, and with American commerce, 
Next, the Western Bank of Scotland suspended; and the City of 
Glasgow Bank has come next; while in commerce we haye the 
suspension of Messrs, Sanderson, Sandemann, and Co., and 
other firms of lesser importance. ‘The East Indimn trade and 
Manchester have both become involved in these defaults, but 
only through collateral connexions: the main causes still stand 
out unmistakeably in the American crash, mismanagement of 
joint-stock banks, and to some extent a less unavoidable cause 
of embarrassment in the cotton trade from the high price of the 
raw material. 

The agitators against the Bank Charter Act have of course 
continued to improve the opportunity. ‘The first specifie moye- 
ment originated in Glasgow; where the merchants and bankers 
arranged a deputation to come up to London forthwith, and de- 
mand from Ministers some ‘ relaxation” of the Seotch Bank 
Act, with the view, it is understood, of enabling the banks to sell 
” in return for that amount of Govern- 
ment securities. The Glasgow men anticipated some degree of sup- 
port from Manchester and Liverpool, if not from Leeds and from 
London itself: they appear to have been disappointed ; for while 
the Manchester people are understood distinctly to have declined 
a share in the deputation, and it was not warmly received even 
in Liverpool, at Leeds and Bradford men of business openly ex- 
pressed their opinions as to the real causes of the crisis, and did 
not conceal the confidence with which they regarded the course 
taken by the Government and the Bank of England. The Glas- 
gow deputation has not yet, we believe, arrived in town. Nor 
will it ; for some other appeal, the nature of which has not been 
distinctly explained, has been more effectual. Copying, though 
with considerable difference, the precedent set by Lord John 
Russell and Sir Charles Wood in 1847, the present First Lord 
of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer haye ad- 
dressed a letter to the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of England, suggesting an extended issue of notes. The 
suggestion is conveyed in the form of a promise to ask from Par- 
liament a bill of indemnity ; and it is accompanied by the opinion 
that during the extension the rate of discount should be main- 
tained at its present height. The Government has thus thrown 
the responsibility of modifying the present law upon the Bank of 
England itself. The official communication to the Bank has been 
followed in its publication by the announcenient that Parliament 
will be summoned to meet early next month, 

France has again been the scene of a stroke of Imperial policy, 
which will be better understood in London than in Paris. It is 
needless to say that there could not exist such a state of the 
money-market as we have witnessed in our own country without 
some sympathetic feeling in France ; and although it appears to 
be true that even the towns which are most connected with 
America have escaped without nearly so much injury as we have 
sustained in this country, the simple pressure for money in 
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England, cutting off the principal supply for France, has increase< 
the pressure there. It was to be expected that as soon us our 
Bank raised its rate of discount, the Bank of France would ne- 
cessarily follow the same course; and a delay of several days 
naturally gave rise, and even sanction, to reports that the 
Government of the Bank and of the Empire were contemplating 
some stroke of policy very different from the policy in which we 
had persevered. Accordingly, journals which are read with the 
more interest since they cannot be published without a certain 
tacit permission on the part of the Government, have been 
ventilating suggestions of ‘‘remedies” for the existing diffi- 
culty without that increased charge for money-accommoda- 
tion so repugnant to French feeling. The measures prin- 
cipally suggested were, a prohibition of the export of specie, 


or a countervailing duty upon the export, with new penal 
enactments against smuggling; a forced issue of notes, 


with notes of a much lower denomination—50 francs cach 
instead of 100 francs; a reduction of the Bank rate of discount 
to 3 per cent; and laws for the restraint of speculation. One of 
the journals asked why the Government should not put bullion 
in the same category with cereals, and prohibit the export when 
necessary ? It is requisite to note these suggestions as the preface 
to the policy actually adopted by Government, and announced to 
the world in a letter of exceeding good sense by the Emperor 
Napoleon. He censures ‘the propagation of soi-disant reme- 
dies,” as calculated to enhance chimerical fears; and is 
resolved not to employ empirical means” for the 
disorders which are not ‘“ beyond human foresight.” He rests 
on the established public credit of France; points out that the 
Bank is able to protect itself, in preserving the specie it needs by 
increasing the rate of discount ; and accompanies with Imperial 
sanction the step which the Bank has actually taken—the rate 
of discount having been raised to 8, 9, and 10 per cent for bills of 
various dates. As if to complete the free-trade force of these de- 
clarations, the Monitewr publishes a decree repealing laws which 
have prohibited the export or distillation of grain. The course 
taken by the Emperor 

studied the English system to advantage, but it also serves to 


correction of 


, 


“ firmly 


Napoleon not only shows that he has | ; 
‘ 


corroborate the impression, that notwithstanding the differences | 


originating in the nature of the French people and his own mili- 
tant position, he has a strong reliance on many parts of our Eng- 
lish system, 








Y» 
Che Canrt. 

Tux leading incident in the Court news connects our Royal Family with 
the family of the exiled Bourbons. The Duchess de Nen laug! 
of the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg Gotha 

cousin of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, was coniined 
October. For some days her progress towards convalescen: 
able, but last week the infant died, the Duchess suffered a rel apse, au lon 
Tuesday she died also. During her illness the Queen and the Prin 
Consort called twice at they heard of 










Claremont, and as soon as 
death of the Duchess, they drove to Claremont to condole with her fan 
Her Majesty has ‘also driven out ne uly every day. The Prin 
sort and the Prince of Wales went on board the Leviathan on Saturday. 
They have also, with the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Leiningen, and 

Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, been out shooting. On Thursdey 
Queen, the Prince Consort, the Princess Royal, and the Prince of Lcinin- 
gen, dined with the Duchess of Kent, at Frogmore. 

Monday, the birthday of the Prince of Wales, was marked by a 
military display in the Home Park, at which the Royal Family w 
present. 








si ~ . 
Che Aietrapulis. 
The inauguration of a new potentate in the City of London was te- 
complished on Monday with the usual ceremonies. Sir Robert Carden, 
the centre of a procession less showy and more civic than usual, was 


escorted by the overland route to the Court of Exchequer at West- 
minster, and introduced to the Barons sitting there. The Recorder acted 
as introducer and bard on the occasion; telling how Sir Robert had o1 


The speaking after dinner was something more than usual. After the 
loyal toasts, came the “Army and Navy.” Contrary to usage, Lord 
P Teens was sclected to answer for the former. He said— 

“The Army, I am pleased to think, now attracts public attention, not 
alone for its exploits in the field—for the y Never were questioned—but on 
account of the anxiety which exists in this country to foster a force and to 
encourage a profession of whic ht d may well be proud, and from which 
upon all occasions it will obtain the n prompt and valuable assistance, 
On the occasion of the Crimean war, the Army was re ady in the field to de- 
fend the honour and the interests of England ; and upon the late occasion to 
which the Lord Mayor has so feelingly refe rred, regiments which had only 
recently returned from a long period of service abroad proceeded with the 
greate st anxiety and avidity to India, to avenge the wrongs which had been 
cone to their comrades in arms, and the atrocities which had been foully 
committed upon the wives and chi iren of those comrades. I am proud to 
think that under the system of voluntary service to which the Lord Mayor 
has referred, the ranks of the Army, thinned as they were at home by the 
draughts whic th we have sent abroad, a ry week being rapidly rex ruited, 
and that the feeling which induces $i e men a England to enter those r¢ anks 
is aon on the increase.’ 

Captain Mylne spoke for the Navy. Shortty afterwards, the Lord 
Mz ayor propose d “ her Majesty’s Ministers.” He said— 

‘In proposing to you the health ef the Prime Minister of this cou: itry, I 
will only say that I ‘have sat opposi ite to him during a whole session, and 
have had ample opportunity of witnessing his constant and laborious devo- 
tion to the duties of his office. There never was, and probably never will 
be, a Prime Minister of whom everybod) approves ; but at all events we 
have in Lord Palmerston a Minister who conscientious iv and zealously pers 
forms the duties devolving upon him.’’ He felt proud to have Lord Pal- 
merston as the guest of the citizens of London. *“ I feel the more satisfac- 
tion, too, because he is accompanied s occasion by Lady Palmerston, 
and because I believe the citizens fee litional pride when the guests the ¥ 
invite are accompanied by their A, ter halves.’”” He coupled with the 





































toast, though contrary to custom, » of Lady Palmerston. 

Lord Palmerston r ‘turne d = echem "* half of himself, his colleagues, 
and his “better half.” He said h “a assure the Lord Mayor, that 
it afforded him infinitely more satisfaction to be sitting on the same side 


themselves seated on opposite sides 


of his hospitable table, than to find 
ce. 


of “ that unfruitful table in another 

‘*T was in hopes that at our mecting today we might have had to an- 
nounce the arrival of further intcllig« from that quarter of the globe on 
which all eyes ave fixed, and to which the he varts of all mankind are 
directed. I was in hopes that we mig ive had—not a confirmation—but 














ampler details of that splendid exp! it in arms by which the capital of 
a Thi he 1s been conquered ; and I trast that before many hours are over we 
all receive intelligence which will cheer the hearts of. eve ry Englishman, 
“e will prove that the capture at 8 ronghold of the mutincer rebel 
has decided the fate of the conte st, ond that what remains to be achieved 
is merely a sequel to that which has ly been ace 7° ved. It is im- 
possible for any Englishman to allude to that which has been achieved in 
India —not | by soldiers only, bat by civ 1s, by individuals, and by knots 
of men ered over the whole sur! f a great empire—without feeling 
prouder tha im ever of the nation to which we have the happiness to belong. 
There never was an instance in the listory ef the world of such splendid 
xamples of bravery, of intrepidity, of resource, and s¢ If-reliance, accome 


ve lately witnessed. The Go- 
justly pride themselves on 
f the occasion. We took the 


lishing such results as those w] 

vernment at home, on the other ! 
it having been unequal to the 

earliest opportunity of despatching to Inci eat army,—an army which 
had not yet arrived when those great victories were accomplished, but 
which, when it shall arrive, will render that which remains to be done 
> easy of accomplishment, and will, I cannot entertain the 
reéstablish the po nd l 


n 









thority of England upon 
is throughout the w! four Indian’empire. 


slightest doubt 





imshakeable bs 
\ } 


Ivy noble friend Lord P: mnie Y led to the spirit which has been 
isplaved in this country; and 1 am yn tosay, that although we have 
syatched from these shores the recet army that I believe ever at one 


in the United Kingdom as 


have now under arms 
of the mutiny reached us ; 


we had before the new 


them, we 
lighting men as 





many 
ind ‘therefore, if any foreign nation ever dreamed in its visions that the 
. : } 4 , : }: }} - 
| exertions which we had been comp make in India had lessened ow 


held a commission in the Army, how at the great peace he abandoned | 


‘ 


war for commerce, and how he had thriven in this vox ation. 

Baron Pollock reciprocated the compliments. He and his bri eths were 
invited to the annual feast at the Guildhall ; the like gracior itation 
was proffered to the other Judges ; and the procession return ed ¢ th 


City 





But if the procession of the morning was thor roughly civic, the asp 
of the Guildhall was thoroughly warlike. The entrance-porch and pas- 
sages from Guildhall Yard were ornamented with muskets, cannon, 


1 


shot. In the hall itself, between the clustered columns were larg 


phics, composed of armour, swords, guns, and pis stols, with emblazoned 


shields of various countries, bound together with Int rel, and the columns 
themselves were flanked by muskets and halberds. On the embattled 
screens surrounding the hall were bayonets and pistols so disposed as to 
give the appearance of a chevaux de frise, and relieved by flags 


abounded, and flooded the 


Jacks. Gas 
its light. The guests were numerous. 
nisters—-the Lord eg Earl Granville, the Earl of 
rowby, the Karl of Clarendon, Lord Palmerston, Lord Panmure, the 
Chane ellor of the Exchequer, a 4 Mr. Vernon Smith. ‘The Bench and 
the Bar, the Civic Chambers and the Metropoli itan Board of Works, 


were duly represented. Lady TPalmer-ton and oth 
there. 


and Union old place with 








r ladies were als 


There were present eight Mi- 





arrived when a different bearing 
hat which was safe in the moment of 
of the c ee has 


1 at home, and that the tir 
ni be exhibited towards us from 
ir strer igth, 






the manner in which the spirit 
f rth, the manner in which our ranks have been filled, the manner 
whieh our whole foree has been repler shed, will teach the world that 


it would not be a safe game to play to attempt to take advantage of that 
which was erroncously imagined, < » be the moment of our weakness, 
(Loud and prolonged cheering.) Tt has been the fashion among the peo} ile 
of the Contine nt to say that Fob English nation is nota military na- 
tion. In one .~ indeed—in their sense—that assertion may be said 
to be true. An Englishman is not so fond as the people of some other 
countries are of uniforms, of steel sexbhards, and of iron heels ; but no 
nation can excel the English, cither as officers or soldiers, ina kn ae dge 
of the duties of the military profession, and in the zeal and ability with 

which those duties are performed ; and wherever desperate de ds are te 
be aecomplished—wherever superior 


vers are to be boldly ence unter a 
and triu mphantly overcomc—wherever privations are to be encountered— 











wherever that which a soldier has to confront is individually or colle y 
to be faced, there, I will venture to say, there is no nation on the face 
if the globe which ean surpass—I might without too much national vanity 
say, 1 believe, that there is no nation which can equal—the people of the 








i islands. 















“B t, my Lord Mayor and gentlemen, while we all admire the bra . 
the constancy, and the intrepidity of our countrymen in India, we must 
not forget to do justice als to our countrywomen. (Loud cheers.) In the 
ordinary urse of life, the fumetior woman are to cheer the days of 

lversity, to soothe the hours of sutlering, and to give additional brilliancy 
to the unshine of prosperity ; but our countrywomen in India have hi 
vecasion to show qualities of a higher and nobler kind, and when they have 
had either to sustain the rils of the: ge, to endure the privat Ls G1 ’ 
difficult eseape, to forget I irown suilerings in endeavouring to minister 
to he wants of others, the wot of the United Kingdom have, whcr- 


"* dia a, displayed qualities of the woblest k id, 


ever they have been found i 
nassed in the hist ory of the world. Henceforth 


such as never have been sur 








the bravest soldier may think it no disparagement to be told tlt his cou- 

rege and his power of « nduranee are ¢ | to those of an Englishwoman. 
‘But, my Lord Mayor, while we do justice to the great bulk of our 

countrymen in India, we must not forg hat person who, by his exalted 





i there -1 m ans She Verece 








position, stands at the head of our country 

General. Lord Canning has shown throughout the greatest courage, the 

ereatest ability, and the createst resources ; and, from the ‘cordi lity wh ch 
ts between him as head .of the eivil service and Sir Colin Cat > 


lLas head of the military service, we may be sure that rything whieh 
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the combined experience of both ean accomplish will be effected for the | 2 suggestion, some of the shareholders present retired to another room with 
advantage of the country. The task of Lord Canning will be indeed a | Mr. Hard and other gentlemen to confer private) und the upshot ‘ 
difficult one. He will have to punish the guilty, he will have to spare | promises of 42,7007. more, making 107,700/. in all. It was stated that the 
the innocent, and he will have to reward the deserving. To punish the | assig im give a full release to e 
uilty adequately, exceeds the power of any civilized man ; for the atro- | quot I 


cities which have been committed are such as to be imagined and perpe- | to pay. 












shareholder who pays a proper 
, 1 " t > = 
fund—those who hang back, and yet have means, will be ms 











trated only by dwmons sallying forth from the lowest depths of hell, But rhe ballot of Surrey Gardens proprietors has ended in the complet 
anishment must be inflicted, not only in a spirit of vengeance, but i h of the : : « allowed te ¢ he best they can 
p a spirit of security, in order that the example of punished erime may » ' ; —o 


deter from a repetition of the offence, and*in order to insure the safety of 














































































































our countrymen and countrywomen in India for the future. He w ill have ‘dent at t2 
to spare the innocent , and it is most gratifying to know that while th: adi aie lanes aoe 
guilty may be counted by thousands, the innocent must be reckoned by “of the lat Ae gp the 
millions. It is most gratifying to us and honourable to the people that tet hurt . 
the great bulk of the popul ution have had no share in the enormities and os They aah 
crimes which have been committed. They have experienced the blessings of ohat Cie ae on [ } = 
British rule, and they have been enabled to compare it with the tyranny twee? I should h a 
exercised over them by their Native chiefs. They have had therefore no may blame my self for 1 
participation in the attempts which have been made to overthrow our do- lead ‘ rpidly » OD 
minion. Most remarkable it is that the inhabitants of that part of our bebhh ‘wekkoe teenie ican 
empire which has been most recently acquired, (I mean the Punjal aun” & 
who have had the most recent experience of the tyranny of their Native i ¢ deceased’ n 
rulers, have been most loyal on the present oceasion and most attached to tts ae . , 
their new and benevolent masters, Lord Canning will have also to reward : 
the deserving; for many are they, both high and low, who have not only , l Forests, i 
abstained from taking part in this mutiny, but who have most kindly and ondon on 
generously sheltered fugitives, rescued others from the assaults of t! \ post-mort 
mutineers, and have merited recompense at the hands of the British Go- 
yernment. I am convinced that if Lord Canning receives—as 1 am sur An unusual “ scene’? oeceurred at Jullie ical exhibition on I . 
he will—that confidence on the part of her Majesty’s Government and of | day night. The performance w itled ** the Indian Fantasia and 
the people of this country without which it is impossible for a man in his General Hay s Triumphant Ma At its se, tead of obvying 
high position to discharge the duties which have devolved upon him, | a call for the repetition of ** Rule | Aa [ *¢ ve the Queen, 
it will be found, when this dreadful tragedy is over, that he has properly | M. Jullien made a coup de theatre with his usual ac . *** Ladies and 
discharged his duty, and that his conduct has not only been governed by a | gentlemen,’ } aid, * as we are honoured this ev ! he presei i 
sense of stern and unflinching justice, but also by that discriminati , Havel . the wife of the distinguished General—that Britis) 
generosity which is the peculiar characteristic of the British peoy yhas so nobly hunted down the Bengal tiger-—I am sure you will 
(Cheei’s.) s]T am to know that she is am * Then, points 
There was more sj murse—speeches from Lord Granville, x on the first tier, he said, * Tl Lady Havelock! This ann 
Lord Campbell, and Six « Thesiger, among others; but it was | 1 was ived with su é. ndous cheer , Lacly Ha 
in accordance V the complimentary character of tl ce nd did quietly listening 5 1 her sea 
not step beyond the bounds of routin i : ate iters, gt 
tee, od re again | - 
Pex \ | speakil ' t \ 
A published letter addressed to the Bishop of London by the Reverend | i¢ he had oon ae ‘ ee 
A. G uuart, incumbent of At. Michnact’s, Burleigh Stre t, expua in wit in thre Brit ' | ‘ i. und ve an 
why the incumbent has prohibit m , ble? He r hip, h 
Exeter Hall. Mr. Fdouart states that he ; | ' tiled 
summer ; but, seeing how utterly the experiment 1 i t! 
he feels bound to interpose his veto, and refuse his 
vices conducted by clergymen of the Chu England Wreoninria! 
sh except by himself, his curate, or } ishop. H qoiauan iit, 
’ that in adopting this course he stands on legal grounds ; Mr. Mas Member for § nd Und f St 
nd t] 18th and 19th \ . p. 86, d ) ment, n t he 1 ll on - 
render his ass in ssar { slogi 
t bra ! I i it vict 
A full meeting marked the opel ing, n Mon ght i¢ Wi l s h t , and 
ssion of the Royal Geog i 5 ngton " , wou foune our ( 
House, which the Society is permit lto o nv on special « . lucen; if tl inl i t m 
irtess *the Roe s ty d j ! vers s tod vw indi 
furchison ! chair. Dr. J] g $ } ted h |} \ i ve at 
liplom ” nit ne! \ s , : 
list of can | i ‘ : Mr. M ref ) | j 1 
mment > the k lic ion of Dy, 1 st . v c r 18 ; - ? - . ? ’ , tt 
and called attention to the first v vw Geograpli S ‘ - ' = ,* : . 
‘ Proceedings.” The Society's librar nd may n, 15 W Ihe Yorkshire Nort nd Riding Society { teformat 
Place, has received va table acces . The 1 7 Puy Offend held thei nnual meeting at Yor! ‘ terday . 
merated in our Postscript last week closed the Earl of Carlisle in the chair. He spoke warmly in support of these 
lertakings, with especial reference to the Castle Howard Reformat 
The Earl of Cardigan, after his return from the Crin fell out with | He found among the boys, ! id, half-a-dozen wh: d been 
Major Lawrie, the agent who had managed a part of his estates during ! victed six 01 en times, Sin even convictions could not have 
i absence ; and they went to law respecting some disputed money payments. | the country and the publie less than 200/,; and, aiter incurring this cx- 
' Before the trial came on, Major Lawrie heard that Lord Cardigan’s - | pense, when lad came out of 7 n after seven convictions, what sort 
j citors had subpeen ved he widow of one of his Lordship’s former agen of a lad had thev got While in the Reformat at a very moda 
i produce a contidential corresp mdence between the agent and Major Lawi cost to the country, and trifling expense indeed to the co 
; He instantly wrote a letter to Lord Cardigan, threatening, in retaliation, t , , wire ‘ : > ales } ! 
f } 7 : : . : . 9 they had the probability—at least, the chane f muking that | 
; oduce Lord Cardigan’s private correspondence with himself, in which ti - we ye f es Saegy sa—F ai. 
i characters of certain officers are freely handled. Lord Cardigan replied,“ .*"\) nsec a Rhy targa ee ip ry st os sage 
t that he knew nothing of the act of his solicitors, and that he would instruct = 5°*!) °" was a great dea mora: gain V above the pri : 
' them not"to ask for the private correspondence; and with this assuran pea 
' Major Lawrie was content, promising to kee p nl faith with the Peer so 
long as the Peer kept faith with hi During the vacati ] er, Lor The ¢ Herald report incident, which, if not 
Cardigan obtained an injunction from Vice-Chancellor rest lent, is 1 irre The Keverend R. W. M 
lajor Lawrie from publishing the letters: but he withheld from the ( rt «aguest of the incumbent of Rhos-y-medre Church, Khu 
the fuct that he already had in his possession the letter from Major Lawri himself among the communicat on All Saints Day. 1 - 
promising to keep faith. More than this, he told Colonel Shirley that verend J. Edwards, duly pres al the nsecrated ! : it Chie ¢ 
Major Lawrie had threatened to produce private letters ; and Colonel Shirley, the Reverend D. Davies, refused to administer the cuy Mr. Morgan, 
idignant, informed the Major that he d no longer meet him as af ° nl 8 fo veral n it oblived t ve the alta 
tleman. Whereupon the injured m produced the correspondence on t} the ri finished. When Mr. J ‘ sked in t} vliy 
subject, showing that Lerd Cardigan hed suppressed th terial facts publicly « nunicates ! ’ he Church of HBngland, } 
that Maje r Lawrie had made the threat nder provoeation, and that he had d. J I do not think Mr. Merenn is in charity with all hist ° 
withdrawn it when the provoc ! s with I he V ( o S, r. Davies is useyite, hold vel h doctri 
cellor’s Court on W vesday, Major Lawrie app for tl saacluti {| priestly y and the] the Cl 
| the injunction. On being for the tirst time fully informed of the { 
Vice-Chancellor Wood dissolved the injunction with costs. In ' manned cox Palieoneen Mead ; ved. wees fileven 
I characterized the charge made by Lord Cardigan to Colonel Shirley t Ilerts, a « ved last ek. 7 videnee clearly showed st 
Major Lawrie as “gross and dishonourable,” and as most unjust. | th ind be 1 murder—that t fortunate e¢ ble had not co - 
very existence of the injunction threw a1 putation upon the honour and — tee ‘ ili t it ! ’ t with great weed W ‘ 
character of Major I iwrie. It had been most in | peri tained knit a be i wged to the pond and throw 
ithholding from the Court the facts which this noble pleintii at t Mr. Horn. r, had suffered from depredati 
equally withheld from Colonel Shirles Was Major Lowrie’ has r to . j l to te! \fter the discovery of his corps 
be tradueed behind his back without un opportunity of clearing i 1 Carpentet rer employed by Mr. Hern, 1 
ruel charges? For this reason, he was 1 t tl netion | . the pond on h y e on the evenin i 
been granted, as an opportunity was 1 to M I. g home later t he shoul he lied 
publicly clearing himself; which he had do completely A oy ° fter, a me vhour was wled in to extrieat tino 
founded charge the Vice-Chancellor had never met with. y which had f ' his lee—an 
it h han Carpenter wa ther Usstu 
\ mber of shareholders of the British Bank met tl i ln 2 rs) , 7 tid he wa voit o buy some pigs’ vir " t 
the assignees, at the Guildhall Tavern, on Wednes , tocndeayour S 2 nd therefore } +6 ly i hiniself Some whea vod 
to make arrangements for winding-up the bank. Th it have con : the pond where th rst j 
sented to accept 10s. in the pound fron estate and 6s. 6/7. from the | from Mr. Horn. Carpenter hin ‘ 
shareholders; 180,0007. is required from the shareholders t feet th W edne- _ Most of the eviden , i 
Mr. Harding, the official manager, steted that 65,0007. had been subscril ! amected Car ‘ 1 t 
byt rbers of sharehol had as « ofler, I f F 108 uae 
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missing; other articles had been washed. Professor Taylor detected 
blood on some of the clothes and other things found at Carpenter’s; but he 
could not say positively that it wes human blood, The prisoner was re- 
manded. 





IRELAND. 


The Irish Attorney-General has filed an ex-officio information, con- 
taining thirty-two counts, against the Reverend Peter Conway, one of 
the Mayo priests whose prosecution was recommended by the Mayo 
Election Committee of the House of Commons. Informations were to 
be filed on Monday against the Reverend Mr. Ryan, who was also con- 
cerned in the Mayo outrages. The Dublin Evening Mail says— 

“There can be little doubt that the Attorney-General has sufficient grounds 
for thus forestalling the action of a grand jury ; but he has, of course, ex- 
posed himself to a storm of indignation by this exercise of his undoubted 
privilege. A greater benefit could not be conferred upon this country, and 
at poo | upon the Roman Catholic laity, than the exhibition of a practi- 
eal proof that the foreign priesthood under whose yoke they groan is ame- 
nable to the law ; and this proceeding undoutedly tends towards that end. 
So far the Atternay Gensval is faithfully redeeming the pledge he gave to 
Parliament, that he would do his duty towards priest and layman; 
and — tJ only to hope that he will continue in the same course steadfast 
to the end.” 





The manifesto issued by the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland is a docu- 
ment of many pages and much pretension, assuming the form of a de- 
tailed answer to Chancellor Brady’s brief letter to Lord Londonderry. 
Its object is to show that the Chancellor's accusations are groundless, 
and copious quotations are given to prove that the Orange Society was 
and is the necessary counterpoise to the Riband Society. The Orange- 
men, in making this defence, rely more upon their long past than their 
recent or present services. 


Legal proceedings are about to be taken against the Reverend William 
Maturin, son of the novelist of that name, and incumbent of Grangegorman. 
His offence is the omission to celebrate divine service on the 5th November, 
in obedience to the commands of some act of Parliament. 





unch-bowl, and the celebrations of the t’s birthday held at hi 8 

wee by far the best of such festivals,”’ ait . ae 

The last male descendant of Boswell, the friend and biographer of John- 
son, has just departed this life; and the name and title of Boswell has be- 
come extinct, through the death of Sir James Boswell, of Auchinlech House 
county of Argyll, which ee on the 4th instant, in his fifty-first ear. 
The famous Boswell left by wife, the daughter of his uncle, Mr. A. Moat. 
gomerie, of Lanishaw, besides two daughters, an only son, Alexander, who 
was created a baronet in 1821, at the coronation of King George IV, but lost 
his life in a duel in the following year. His only son was the baronet so 
recently deceased. Two daughters, we believe, survive to lament their 
parent’s loss, and to carry the name of Boswell into other families.— Zimes. 


foreign and Colonial, 


Franrt.—The gay doings at Compiégne have been troubled by an 
inroad of the financial crisis. The Bourse has been “ gloomy” all the 
week, The Siéele ventured to recommend a duty on exports of specie ; 
and it passed unrebuked. The Patrie recommended the same thing, to- 
gether with a forced circulation of bank-notes and the reduction of the 
rate of discount to 6 per cent; for which it immediately received 
“ warning.” On Tuesday the Ministers assembled in Council at Com- 
piégne ; and the result was the publication of the following letter from 
the Emperor to M. Magne. 

‘* Monsicur le Ministre—I see with pain, that, without either real or 
parent cause, the public credit is injured by chimerical fears, and by ¢ 
propagation of soi-disant remedies for an evil which only exists in the ima+ 
gination. In preceding years, it must be acknowledged, the apprehensions 
felt had some foundation; a succession of bad harvests compelling us to ex- 
port each year many hundred millions of specie to pay for the corn which 
we required ; and yet we were able to avert the crisis, and defy the sad pre- 
dictions of alarmists, by simple measures of prudence adopted temporarily 
by the Bank. On the present occasion, why is it not understood that the 
same course, rendered yet easier by the law which — the rate of dis- 
count to be raised, must suffice 4 fortiori to preserve for the Bank the specie 
which it requires, seeing that we are in very much better condition than 
last year, the harvest having been abundant and the metallie reserve of the 
Bank being more considerable ? 








“SCOTLAND. 


Three years ago, an Association for the Improvement and Extension 
of the Scottish Universities was founded, and it obtained many distin- 
ished supporters. The annual mecting of the society was held at 
inburgh on Saturday last. As Lord Elgin, the President, was absent, 
Colonel Mure took the chair; and among those present were Sir E. T. 
Colebrooke M.P., Mr. Stirling M.P., Principal Tulloch, (St. Andrews, ) 
Professor Blackie, Professor Fraser, Dr. Hodson, and Dr, Schmitz. The 
meeting adopted the following resolutions. 

“1, That the remarkable progress of the arts and sciences, and the great 
extension of the field of learned research in recent times, combined with the | 
introduction of an educational test into some of the higher departments of 
the public service, render it imperative that some steps be taken to make 
the system of education in the Scottish Universities in some degree com- 
mensurate with the wants of the age. 2. That the recent academical re- 
forms in Oxford and Cambridge all point in a direction that must tend se- 
riously to affect the prosperity of the Scottish Universities, unless imme- 
diate steps be taken to put these institutions in a condition to contend 
against the combined influence of the ancient resources and the new energy 
of the English Universities. 3. That the Association has met with such 
encouragement from persons of intelligence, weight, and station in Scot- 
land, and especially from the Lord-Advocate in his official capacity, —who 
has announced his intention of introducing a University Bill into Parlia- 
ment at the carliest favourable opportunity,—that they cannot entertain 
any doubt of achieving a great part of the original objects of the Association 
at no distant period, if public sympathy and support be continued. 4. That 
it is expedient that oath a permanent connexion should be established be- 
tween the graduates and their respective Universities as may introduce the 
healthy intluence of public opinion into the academical body, and tend to 
create in the most highly educated members of the community a lively inte- 
rest in the prosperity of the Universities. 5, That it is expedient that a 
system of examination, at once uniform and calculated to enhanee the value 
of academical degrees in the Scottish Universities, should, as far as prac- 
ticable, be established. 6. That it is expedient that an increase should be 
made in the salaries of those Professors whose chairs are inadequately en- 
dowed; also, that retiring allowances be provided for aged and infirm Pro- 
fessors.”’ 
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Many meetings have recently been held in different parts of Scotland 
to forward a scheme of church-endowment designed and promoted by the 
Reverend Dr. Robertson. The Legislature has authorized the formation 
; of new parishes, with separate and independent districts, on a permanent 
stipend being provided of 120/.; and the purpose contemplated by the 
i endowment scheme is to erect twenty new parishes in each of the five 
| provinces into which Scotland has been divided. To accomplish this ob- 
| ject, it is calculated that it will be necessary yet to raise 110,000/.—in 
| addition to 300,000/. which has been already subscribed. 





} Mr. Archibald Hastie, the Member for Paisley, who had laboured under 
serious illness for several months, died at Edinburgh on Monday, in the 
New Club; aged sixty-five. The newspapers of his own country bear una- 
] nimous testimony to his worth; and_ the Times gives a slight sketch of his 
career, “Mr. Hastie was descended of respectable parents in the West of 
Scotland. He had merely the common sehool education of his country ; but 
that and his native sense fitted him to fill with credit various important 
situations. At an early period his brothers settled in Calcutta, where they | 
earried on business partly as coach-builders and partly as merchants, while 
he settled in London, acting partly as their agent and partly speculating on 
his own account. The whole family were very successful. At a later 
rio! Mr. Hastie became connected with the East India Docks, and his sa- 
gacity and ability were eminently displayed in the skill and success with 
which he assisted in reseuing that important concern from the depression 
imto which its affairs had sunk after the cessation of its eae. A P 
ehase which he effected of some property in Lanarkshire has also turned out 
to be extremely advantageous. In 1836 Mr. Hastie was elected Member of 
Parliament for Paistey—a distinction on which he set a high value. And 
it may be said that it cost him a high price, for, owing to tho severe distress 
with which his eonstituents were frequently visited, very heavy demands 
were made upon him, which he met with the greatest generosity and good- 
will. In politics Mr. Hastie was an independent consistent Liberal, and 
voted uniformly with that party in Parliament. In private life he was in 
the highest de generous, open-hearted, and friendly. His hospitalities 
















ere conducted on a large and a liberal scale. He was the owner of Burns's 


‘** T beg you, then, to deny peremptorily all the absurd projects attributed 

to the Government, the propagation of which so easily ereates alarm, It 
is not without some pride that we can affirm of France, that there is no 
country in Europe where the public credit rests upon more extensive and 
solid bases. The remarkable report which you have addressed to me is a 
proof of this. Encourage those who vainly frighten themselves; assure 
them that I am firmly resolved not to employ those empirical means which 
are only resorted to in the cases, happily so rare, in which catastrophes be- 
yond human foresight break upon a country. NAPOLEON. 

** Palace of Compiégne, Nov. 10, 1857.” 

The Bank of France, on Wednesday, raised its rate of discount as fol- 
lows—Commercial bills at thirty days, and below it, 8 per cent; from 
thirty-one days to sixty, 9 per cent; from sixty-one days to ninety, 10 
per cent, 

A decree of the Emperor revokes the prohibition to the export of 
grain, cereals, potatoes, and chestnuts; and remoyes the interdict om dis- 
tillation from substances used for food. 

‘The Court returns to Paris towards the end of next week. 

The Legislative Body is convoked, by Lmperial decree, for the 28th 
instant. 

M. Abbatucci, Minister of Justice, who-has been ill for some time, 
died on Thursday. 

Belqiwm.—tThe report that M. Henri de Brouckére had succeeded 
in forming a Ministry was-premature. The Liberal Belgian statesman who 
has accomplished that arduous task is M. Rogier. He fills the office of 
Minister of Interior; M. Frére Orban takes the Financial department , 
M. Tesch, Justice; M. Devriére Foreign Affairs ; General Berten, 
War. The King has reluctantly consented to dissolve the Chambers, 
as soon as the state of business will render it possible. This was ne- 
cessary, because the Conservatives possess a majority. They are greatly 
indignant, and regard the dissolution as something like an infringement 
of constitutional principit. The new Ministry is described as Ultra- 
Liberal. 

The Chambers met on Tuesday, but only sat to hear the roading of a 
decree adjourning their mecting sine die. 

Syat®.—A bulky “‘vindication” of Queen Christina has been pub- 
lished. [It is the work of three lawyers—Manuel Cortine, Juan Gon- 
zales Acevado, and Luis Diaz Perez. The title is curions—* Report 
presented’ to her Majesty Queen Maria Christina de Bourbon on that of 
the Commission of the Constituent Cortes.of 1855, charged. with the Par- 
liamentary Inquiry relative to her Person.” One point has attracted 
some attention. The Cenmission of the Cortes was inclined to believe that 
the Qaeen-mother had been married te: Munoz, now Duke of Rianzares, 
in 1833, because any: ether supposition would be “ offensive.” But 
this marriage took place then, the Queen-mother would be held guilty of 
having received her salary as Regent and her dowry fer many years—-a 
sum of 1,200,000/7-—which by her marriage she would have forfeited. 
Bue if she did nob marry Munoz at that time, then her three eldest 
children were born under the bar-sinister; for her public marriage did 
not take place until 1844. Besides, if she married secretly in 1833, then 
sae committed a double marriage—a serious offence in a Roman Catholic 
country. However, the authors of the vindication prefer to believe that 
her Majesty was not married to Munoz until 1844; thus saving her 
finances at the expense of her character. 


Bungary—The Pesth Chamber of Commerce have dealt rather 
boldly with the wants of Hungary in their annual report. They on- 
large on the immense fertility and resources of the country, and t 
out what they consider to be the obstacles which prevent the full de- 
velopmert of those resources. Among these, are not only dear labour 
and deficient capital, but a maximum rate of interest, the bad adminis- 
tration of justice, the want of a commercial eode, and the existing 
guild system. They ask for the abolition of the limitatian on interest, 
and of the guild system, and the introduction of a commercial code. 
But they ask something more— 

‘* One of the necessities of public life is municipal self-government ; but, 
instead of this, we have an organization which, being full of formalities, 
and bringing with it a vast deal of writing, is not suited to the settlement 
of matters of daily and hourly occurrence. It is, besides, so expensive that 
it swallows up a great part of the revenue, which might be applied to the 
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furtherance of useful enterprises. Certain it is that the results arrived at 
in all the different departments of the Administration are much too dearly 
purchased. Well-arranged municipal and communal laws, which are 
wished for and needed by the lieges, would be of advantage to the State ; 
and we therefore hope that the last finishing-touch has not yet been given 
to regenerated Austria. 

Sn dia.—The telegraphic summarics of the Indian mail arrived on 
Wednesday, with dates from Calcutta to the 9th, and from Bombay to 
the 17th October. We have news from Delhi to the 3d October, ‘and 
from Lucknow to the 29th or 30th September. 

The facts supplied from these sources are of great importance. The 





news of the capture of Delhi on the 20th, derived from the Durbar of 


Jeypore, is confirmed. _ The loss in the assault on the 14th, formerly 
roughly stated at 600, is now swollen to 61 officers and 1178 men, one- 
third of the storming force, killed and wounded. As soon as General 
Wilson was in possession of the place, he sent two columns in pursuit 
of the rebels, one directed down the Doab, the other by the right bank 
of the Jumna, on which bank Muttra stands. These troops marched on 
the 23d. On the 28th—so it is reported from Agra—the Doab column 
had reached Allyghur, and the other column had reached Muttra. In 
the mean time, a body of cavalry sent into the country South of Delhi 
had laid hands upon the aged King, upon one of his wives, and upon a 
son (?) and two grandsons. The King and his female partner were 
spared, but the three princes were shot, and their bodies were exposed 
at the police-office in Delhi. General Wilson, compelled to retire from 
ill health, has been succeeded by General Penny. 

While the troops under Wilson were securing Delhi and pursuing the 
rebels, General Havelock, with 2500 men, was fighting his way 
through the swamps and mud villages of Oude to the relief of Lucknow. 
He crossed the Ganges on the 19th September ; on the 21st he stormed 
and carried a position occupied by the mutincers at ‘ Meengarsour” 
but he must have met with continued resistance, for it was not until the 
25th that he reached the garrison in the Residency. It appears that 
he was only just in time; for the mines of the besiegers were already 
carried under the rough fortification. On the 26th the rebels were at- 
tacked in their intrenchments. they offered obstinate resistance, fa- 
voured by the size and intricacy of the town. ‘The fighting is known 
to have gone on until the 29th, when “nearly the whole of the city 
was in our possession.” The loss, even as stated, is severe—four hun- 
dred men killed and wounded; and one commander among the killed 
the gallant General Neill. Here the news breaks off abruptly, leaving 
the rebel force at Lucknow still not entirely subdued. 

The remainder of the news may be briefly expressed, Plots continw 
to be discovered in Bombay ; where a Native officer and a Scpoy have 
been blown from guns. The Bheels in Kandeish irauders in the 
Punjaub—rebels in Dhar, Amjheera, Mundesore, and the Malwa 
country—were making disturbances. The Dinapore mutincers wer 
supposed to be at Banda; Nana Sahib at Gwalior, egging on the Con- 
tingent ; or at Lucknow, still heading the rebels. ‘The Madras column 











has defeated the 52d Native Infantry near Jubbulpore, inflicting on | 


them a loss of 150 men killed. 

The following telegraphic summary was forwarded to Lord Clarendon 
by the Consul-Gencral at Alexandria, through Cagliari. 

“The Pottinger arrived at Suez on the 2d instant, having left Bombay 
on the 18th ultimo. 

* Delhi, which fell into our hands on the 20th September, was entirely 
reoccupied on the 21st, and the whole of the enemy expelled. In the 
assault of the I4th, 61 officers and 1178 men, being one-third of the 
storming force, were killed and wounded. General Nicholson had died of 
his wounds on the 2st. The old King, said to be ninety years of age, 
surrendered to Captain Hodson and his cavalry, about fifteen miles South 
of Delhi. He was accompanied by his chief wife. Their lives were spared, 
Two of his sons and a grandson, also captured by Captain Hodson about 
five miles from Delhi, were shot on the spot, and their bodies brought to 
the city and exposed at the police-office. Twomoveable columns were de- 
spatched from Delhi on the 23d, in pursuit of the enemy. By accounts 
from Agra, one column appears to have reached the neighbourhood of 
Allyghur, and the other that of Muttra, on the 28th of September. 

** General Havelock, with 2500 men, crossed the Ganges from Cawnpore 
on the 19th September, and relieved Lucknow Residency on the 25th, just 
as it was mined and ready to be blown up by its besiegers. On the 26th 


the enemy's intrenchments were stormed; and on the 29th a large part of | 


the city wastaken. 450 killed and wounded. General Neill killed 
* There has been a slight rising of the rebels near Nassick, in the Bombay 


Presidency ; in the suppression of which Lieutenant Henry, of the Alumede- 
ragger Police, was killed. Madras troops defeated the mutineers of the 
52d near Kamptee, and killed 150. A Native officer and a Sepoy, having 
been convicted of treason, were blown away from the guns at Bombay on 


the 15th of October. Predatory tribes in the Punjaub, between Mooltan 
and Lahore, have given some trouble lately, but the disturbance appears to 
have been suppressed. 

* The Emeu arrived at Suez from Australia on the 3d instant, having 
been on shore near Aden.” 

A further official tele graphic de spate h, forwarded through Trieste and 
Alexandria, was received at the India Houws« yesterday afternoon As 
will be secn, it modifies the impression made by the first arrivals respeet- 
ing the state of affairs at Lucknow. 

** Calcutta, Oct. 8.—General Outram telegraphs on the 2d instant, that 
the insurgents are too strong to admit of withdrawal from Lucknow. Sick 
and wounded, women and children, number more than 1000. After making 
disposition for safety of garrison, General Outram proposes to retire on 
Cawnpore. He adds, that two additional brigades with powerful tield- 
artillery will be required to withdraw with the garrison or reduce the city 
Communication between Cawnpore and Lucknow still interrupted. 

** Latest news from Gwalior to 26th September. Scindia had brought the 
mutineers of the Gwalior Contingent under his control, by arraying against 
them his own troops and 10,000 thakoors, cutting off their supplies, &c. 
Division and dissension among the mutineers, who were asked for aid by a 
Shahzadah from Delhi on the one hand and an emissary from the Nana on 
the other. 

‘The mutineers of the Ramgurh battalion were defeated at a place called 
Chuttrah, on the 2d instant, by a detachment of the 53d Queen's under 
Major English, with loss of guns, forty-five carts of ammunition, Ke. Some 
forty-five of our men killed and wounded.” 

Major-General Penny, who has succeeded General Wilson, is an 
officer of long standing, and sixty-seven years old, In early life he dis- 
tinguished himself as a student in the Native tongues; served in the 
Nepaul and Mahratta wars; held several high military appointments at 
different stations; fought with great distinction at Aliwal, Sobraon, and 
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Chillianwallah ; and was afterwards appointed to various employments 
in the Punjaub and the North-West Provinces. ‘ 

The late General Nicholson was only thirty-five years of age. He was 
a nephew of Sir James Hogg, and entered the Bengal Army in 1839. In 
the Affghan war, he was one of the garrison of the fortress of Ghuznee 
which was forced to capitulate: Nicholson was, with the rest, de- 
tained a prisoner, contrary to stipulations, In the first Sikh war Nichol- 
son was present at Moodkee and Ferozepoor; in the second he captured 
Attock. He also held civil employments, and in all earned a good name. 
When the mutiny broke out he was in charge of the Dera Ishmael Khan 
district. His behaviour since is well known. 

General Neill was a native of Ayrshire ; he was born in 1810, and 
entered the Madras Fusiliers in 1826. He was engaged in the first and 
second Burmese wars. In 1854 he volunteered for service in Turkey, 
and commanded a brigade of the Turkish Contingent. Returning to In- 
dia, he assumed the command of the 1st Madras Fusiliers; and being 
sent to Calcutta with them, was placed at the head of a brigade. 


Gaited States.—The Kangaroo arrived at Liverpool on Wednes- 
day, with advices from New York to the 29th October. 

Very little if any change is reported in financial affairs, which looked 
“as gloomy as ever.” Large bodies of men were unemployed, and the 
New York Herald, always anxious to make a sensation, predicts a great 
tendency to filibustering. The farmers are severely censured for with- 
holding the payment of their debts, and keeping back their corn in the 
| hop ol higher prices 

Some passages in the letter ofan American correspondent of the Times 
who writes from St. Louis throw a strong light on the great monetary 
crisis in the United States. 

** Everything is confusion, anxiety, and distrust. Business is paralyzed and 
confidence destroyed ; no one ean clearly explain how or why. The wealth- 
iest men of the city have fallen, anda host of smaller capitalists have gone 
down with them. Hundreds of workmen have been discharged—the worst con- 

equence of all on the edge of winter. Everybody's ‘ promises to pay” have 
changed all at onee into dead leave niffed at by money-changers and 
rejected by retail-dealers. What has so long been the common currency was 
no longer current, or passed only with a loss on every transfer. Every pur- 
chase involved a wrangle and a fleecing operation in the way of discount ; 

id there was an extensive interchange of small miseries and mutual per 
plexity. This was on the lower levels of retail trade; in the higher circles 
of commerce, the sphere of loans, advances, and accommodation, the case 
was still worse. It was everywhere the same; the land is studded with 
embarrassed and insolvent communities ; from the day credit fell prostrate 
in New York, the telegraph-wires have done little but convey intelligence 
of each other's misfortunes. ‘Till it is ascertained that the worst point is 
reached, there uppears to be no pe sible remedy ; there is consequ ntly an 
actual impatience to arrive at that worst, and to be assured that the general 
ruin is consummated. Topes are loudly expressed that every bank in the 
nation may suspend, that a fresh start may be made on a new basis; the 
universal lock-up of funds and stagnation of business being unendurable. 
Tort hoped the end of the dow nward rush is near. Unless the lowest 
depth reveals u lower deep, perhaps it is; but no calculation of it is quite 
| safe, for society has drifted upon debt, paper, and believe in everything, be- 
yond all soundings.” 

** There is one eminent exception to the general prostration—the Central 
Government of the United States and its Treasury. The financial policy of 
the Government is, and has been for a generation, the very reverse of the 
practice of the nation. The people have had an unlimited faith in paper ; 
the Government rejects all paper, and takes nothing but coin. It neither 
receives nor issues any note of any kind; the best paper f the best bank 
of New York would not buy a sheet of postage-stamps, The Federal Trea- 
sury is rigorously bullionist ; it takes only gold for import-duties ; sells its 
lands only for specie ; and what it receives it hoards—that is, keeps under 


‘ . . . 
its own lock and key till wanted for its own expenditure. Individuals who 








| 

| have done this during the panic are reproached with folly, cowardice, ind with 

| increasing the terror. It is an inconsiste ney. Why should individuals be 

| accused almost of crime for doubting all paper promises when they are brand- 

ed with insolvency, if the Government rejects them at all times as worth- 
less, even in the rosiest flush of their prosperity and credit? The bulk 

| the cireulation is something that is money among the people, but no mon 

| at all to the Government, which does not recognize it as value. The two 

| systems now present the most glaring contrast. The community, with un- 

| limited faith in paper, is suddenly bankrupt, every interest broken up, 

| manufactur and commerce alike in confusion and dismay, enterprise ex- 
tinguished, and the wealthiest citics haunted by the dre id of the grim phan- 

| tom pauperism rising in their midst. At the same moment, the Central 

| Government is erect and firm, tl le strong money -}« rin the nati 
While private employers stop all undert ikinys for want of funds, the Federal 
Treasury is ecarrving on extensive and magnificent public works, building 
ships of war, paying off the national debt, and making all its payments in 





coin. It ha expended the whole of the appropriation of the revenue made fox 
| the latter purpose, and thus released something more than a million sterling 
| from its coffers in the last six weeks. This is an indirect help to the com- 
mercial world, but other aid the Government cannot furnish It stame 
isolated from the community ; its solid credit lends nothing of its stability 
to the smallest fraction of thi paper cireulatior - 

“The Federal Government has retained the sole right of coining the mo- 
| ney of the nation ; all th ld and silver of the country is Federal; no State 
| of the Union can have its own mint. But, while retaining this authority, 

the central power h tllowed the utrol of the paper cireulation to pass 

from its hands; it neither issues nor authorizes the issue of a not 

consequently there is no paper that is equally good, or at par, even during 
riods of prosperity throughout the Union No State coins gold, but 


the right to do the sam 


lirty States may print paper-money, 21 d del 





to any } ns they choos There is com independencé Thirty 
States, and many eu ks in ¢ h St (280 m New York alone,) work the 

mints of } uper ; coin is rare en, and the country is flooded with th 
promises of hundreds of banks, no two alike, 8 ich a circulation is, of 

course, miserably provincial and local Thence arises continual discounting, 
| and a proscription to the amount of it, of the money of one State by 
| another. Louisiana rejects the notes of South Carolina, Ohio will not re- 
| eeive the notes of Maine, Missouri elevates the nose at the money of Ala- 
| bama, and so on through the round of ‘Sovereignties.’ 7 he re tion, it 
may be said, is not total; but the reception 1 only secured bv submitting t 
| a loss; the paper is an endless trouble and pery lexity. The paper system, 
| in itself an advance in civilization, is so managed as to reproduc e all the bar- 
| barism of the many coinages of Europe in the middle ages Every State, 


and every trade, occupation, and interest, has its own special bank. Where 


these issues are known, the confusion and un 
but beyond the locality the doubt with which they are received ts hu- 
miliating often ludicrous Th shopkee} rto whom a note Issued by wm 

Incorporated Butchers or Bootm ikers, or some othe r clique, is proffered 
| jooks at it, turns it over, holds it up to the light, and, after the 


rtainty are a sutlicient evil; 
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suggesting inquiry of ‘You have nothing >? fails in its effect, 
goes to his ‘ Detector ’—a book which in itself is a comment on the 
whole system—checks off the lists of broken banks, and suspensions, and 
known counterfeits; and if the note does not appear in any of the con- 
demned catalogues, he accepts it, though he still suspects it very grievously. 
He has to repeat the operation many times a day; so must all retailers, so 
must everybody, or lose seriously—be ‘stuck,’ as the phrase is. Beyond 
the State, and in proportion to the distance from it, the difficulty increases ; 
ind to get on with any comfort the notes must be converted at a money- 
changer’s, who charges, of course, i { her c 




















diseount over for ot} l v 
must pay silver to change one picce of rag for another. This is the case 
when all is prosperous; now the confusion is worse confounded, and the 
war of discounts between State and State is internecine. .... That a 
country with such a side-pocket of bullion as California should tolerate the 
present confused mediey of paper, is inexcusable. If the evil is not checked 
by course of law, it is not improbable it will be remedied in another way, 
of which several significant indications have been already given. Every 
interest that feels established endeavours to avoid paper. The Federal 
Government has done so for twenty years. The great monopolists will fol- 
low its example. The telegraph companies hay sane -they receive 
only coin; some of the ferry companies are doing the same ; the steam-boat 
proprietors of the Mississippi have tried to do it, but failed—for the present. 

** One illustration of local or State feeling in reference to local paper is so 
xd that it deserves separate mention. There is an antipathy to ‘ foreign’ 
paper, as already mentioned ; but if the notes of a State have in the cour 
of business been taken out of it, they appear to become foreign, or exiles 
who must not return. Brokers who gather u distant notes and send 
them back to their birth-place for re« re excessively unpopular ; 
they are called ‘ assorters,’ and assortins s is described as a crime akin 
to ‘sweating’ gold. Assorters’ agents have been mobbed in several in- 
stances in the last wi There were two cases in Kentucky : the notes of 

district of that State had strayed to Cincinnati; they were collected, and 
an agent with « carpet-bag full of them was sent to the parent bank to de- 


paper; you 
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mand specic. But an accurate description iimself, carpet-bag, ar ° 
pose, had preceded him by telegraph, and on his arrival he found : g- 
nent crowd waiting for him; he never: ithe bank; hustled, looted, 
din bodily peril, he returned by the next train, lucky in es tar 
and feathers.” . , 
The New York correspondent of the Daily News, a friend to the pre- 








logislation, as one of the most lamentable results of the panic. 

** The almost ex ploded doctrine of protection will now be revived, and a 
higher tariff of duties will probably be imposed. It is well known that Mr. 
Buchanan is no free-trade man. He differs in this respect from most of his 





party; he has always advocated the 
trine of political science. It i 


rooommend a new and : 


principle of protection as a sound doc- 
is, moreover, confidently stated that he will 
f advoeates of free- 
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trade would regard this retrogradk nt with the deepest regret; but 
they ere proper d to see it brought f isa measure of relief, for um- 
der no other guise could so false a doctrine be successfully ac uted. It is 
important, especially for the interests of Europeans, to fo the future 
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Lrevulsion in a country in whose wel- 


and caleulate with all the certainty j 


sssible those results wl likely to 


flow to them from so great a finar 











fare they are so deeply interested.’’ ‘There is some hope that Mr. Du- 

chanan may not yield to the demands of the Protection t has been 

nfidently asserted within a few days that the Presid ntends to redues 

the expenses of the Government to the current revenue, however mach that 
at 


mecent 





may fall off. This it is proposed to do hy ing that system of m 
sxpenditure introduced within a few years, amounting to many millions 
ually—in edifices, on a large and costly seale, f 
Government. The Customhouses, Post-offices, Court-houses, and especially 
the public works in Washington, have greatly exceeded in the « 
the expenses of the war with Mexico. The time and manner of these 
penditures rest greatly on the discretion of the Pr i i 
‘ d he can draw the public purse-strings pretty tight. 
rt most positively that such will be his policy.” 




















Ahisrellancaus. 


Three full Cabinet Councils have been held this week, and it cannot 
be doubted that the monetary ssure formed a prominent if not the 
principal subject of discussion. The temporary abrogation of the Bank 
Charter Act is the upshot of this protracted deliberation. 
afternoon the public were surprised by the issue of the following letter 
to the Governors of the Bank of England. 

“Downing Street, Nov. 12. 

** Gentlemen—Her Majesty's Government have observed with g 
corn the serious consequences which have ensued from the recent failure of 
certain joint-stock banks in England and Scotland, as well as of certain 
large mereantile firms, chiefly connected with the American trade. 

** The diseredit and distrust which have resulted from these events, and 
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xisting Bank Acts, appear to her Majesty's Government to render it neces- 
sary for them te inform the Bank of England, that if they should be unable 
in the present emergency to meet the demands for discounts and 
upon approved securities, without exceeding the limits of their cireulati 
preseribed by the Act of 1844, the Government will be prepared to propose 
to Parliament upon its meeting a bill of indemnity for any excess 

‘* In order to prevent this temporary relaxation of the law being extended 
beyond the actual necessities of the occasion, her Majesty’s Government are 
of opinion that the Bank terms of discount should not be reduced below their 
present rate, 

‘* Her Majesty's Government reserve for future consideration the appro- 
priation of any profit which may arise upon issues in excess of the statutory 
amount, 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government are fully impressed with the import: of 
maintaining the letter of the law, even in a time of considerable mercantile 
difficulty; but they believe that, for the removal of apprehensions which 
have checked the course of monetary transactions, such a measure as is now 
contemplated has become necessary; and they rely upon the discretion 
prudence of the Directors for coniining its operation within the strict limits 
ef the exigencies of the case. 

“* We have, &e., Patmerston. G. C. Lewis. 

‘** To the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England.” 








so issued, 
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ederal Government, points out the probable revival of protective | 


w the service of the | 


On Thursday | 


the withdrawal of a large amount of the paper circulation authorized by the | 


and | 


Dr. Livingstone will probably return to Africa with vastly improved 


moans of serving Africa and his country. Lord Goderich and General 
’hompson presented a memorial to Lord Clarendon last week from the 


Leeds and Bradford Chamber of Commerce, praying him “to use his | 


influence with the Portuguese Goverament to secure the free navigation 
of the Zambese river, and to afford that freedom of transit and of com- 


mercial intercourse in the Portuguese colonies on both the West and East | 
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coasts of Africa.” Lord Goderich has reported the result of the interview 
Lord Clarendon said, that Dr. Livingstone would proceed to Lisbon 
“ with the strongest recommendations, both to the King and Government 
of Portugal, and would receive the hearty support of our Minister at that 
Court in his efforts to secure freedom of* navigation of the Zambese, and 
the utmost facilities for commercial intercourse with the interior of 
Africa.” 

Another deputation, from the British Association, consisting of the 
President, the Reverend Dr. Lloyd, the Reverend Dr, Robinson of Ar- 
magh, Sir Roderick Murchison, Mr. Macgregor Laird, and Colonel Sa- 
bine, accompanied by Dr. Livingstone, have also had an interview with 
Lord Clarendon, to represent to him the importance of the Government 
sending a vessel to survey the entrance to the Zambese, and to ascend 
the river as far as practicable for navigation. Many similar representa- 
tions have been made to the Government; and though the answer to the 
last-named deputation has not transpired, it is understood to have been 
very fayourable. 

At an interview which Lord Goderich and General Thompson had 
with Lord Clarendon last week, they brought under his notice the subject 
of the recent renewal of the internal slave-trade on the West coast of 
Africa in consequence of the procecdings of the French. Lord Clarendon 
directed to 
h Govern- 











told them that the attention of the Government is strongly 
the matter, and that they are in communication with the Fren 
ment in respect to it. 

It is understood that the mail which left London for India on Tuesday 
earried out an intimation that Sir John Lawrence will be m 
the first class, Grand Cross, of the Order of the Bath. 

The Trustees of Rugby School held a meeting at Rugby on Thur 
to clect a new Ifead Master. Their choice fell upon the Reverend 
devick Teimple, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Princi; 












Kneller Hall. He is the third Balliol Scholar who has been ay 
to this high post: his pred Cessors being the present Bis] yp ol 


and Dr. Goulburn, 

The Emperor of the French, through his Minister of Public Instruction, 
invited Professor Agassiz of the American University of Cambridge t 
return to France and accept the chair of Palontology at Paris. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz declines, on the ground that his labours in the study of 
embryology are far from completion. In his letter to the French 
Minister he says— 

* Allow me also to correct an error that las been circulated in reference 
to myself. I am not French. Although of French origin, my family has 
been Swiss for centuries, and I myself, though expatriated for more than 
ten years, have not ceased to be Swiss.”’ 





While Norway offers her sympathy with England under her Indian 
trials, and begs to be permitted to augment the Indian Relief Fund, the 
official journal of Lombardy publishes, in its London correspondence, 
accounts of the “horrible atrocities committed by English soldiers,’ and 
inveighs against Lord Shaftesbury, “the chief of the English Protestant 
Religious Society,” for uttering “‘ the most false and wicked arguments” 
at Wimborne. The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh has subscribed 250/. to 
the fund; and it is said that 400 francs from the Pope are en route. 





Aldershot camp is filling again with troops, chiefly Militia. Field- 
days have been rare of late, but now they have been renewed on fine 











days. There was rather a remarkable display of this kind on Wednes- 
lay. The camp foree marched cight miles, duly accompanied by 


da 1 
train, and attacked and carried Sandhurst College by assault. The camp 
troops were under General Knollys; the cadets were under Sir Harry 


The whole operation seems to have been carried out with spirit 


on both sides. 


Jon 3. 


London is not so healthy as it ought to be at this season. There is 
always an increase in the mortality in November, but the increase this 
year has been striking. The deaths last week—1166—exceed those of 
the preceding week by 119, and even exceed by 23 the corrected average. 
Two deaths from cholera are reported, both in the East-end of the town. 








A patent of nobility has been conferred by the King of Prussia on the 
Chevalier Bunsen, 

Mr. Frederick Lablache states that his father is not so ill as he was re- 
verted to be: he has derived :auch benefit from his visit to Naples, and it is 
ioped that he will shortly be completely restored to his usual health. 

Marshal Radetzky celebrated his uinety-first birthday on the 2d instant. 


Dr. Southwood Smith, Professor Way, und Mr. H. Austin, of the Genera! 
rd of Health, have gone as a deputation to Milan to inspect works of 
ition there, with a view to the important question of the application of 
sewage to agricultural purposes, in connexion with the great Metropolitar 
sewage problem in particular, and the utilization of the sewage of towns in 
gweneral. 











It appears that a weekly communication with India is about to be esta- 
blished. The main points of an arrangement are said to have been agreed 
between the Government and the Peninsular and Oriental Company for 
mail to and from India four times a month, instead of twice as at present. 
It is intended to effect this by making the despatch of the mails to and from 
Bombay to alternate as regards dates with the departure of the mails to and 
from Caleutta ; a plan which will bring four mails each way to Suez every 
month, the Company undertaking to wy such additional steamers on the 
Marseilles and Alexandria station as shall suffice to convey four mauis per 
month, both outward and homeward, between those ports. It is hoped 
this important extension of the company’s postal operations may be brought 
into effect early next year, and it will doubtless be shortly followed by a 
corresponding increase in the number of communications via Southampton. 
— Times, 

The authorities at the War Office have it in contemplation to send a large 
body of stewards, wardmast« ind orderlies to Alexandria, for the purpose 
of being employed in the transit of the troops who are proceeding over and 
to India, and also of rendering assistance to the sick and wounded so 
who are returning to England. 




















Active measures have been taken to rectore Hawarden Church. The cost 
will be 40007. Ata Vestry meeting it was announced that the Reverend H. 
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Glynne, Sir S. Glynne, and Mr. Gladstone, would guarantee 2000/. if the 


parish would raise 1000/. by a rate. The plan was approved unanimously, 
and nearly 3000/. was subscribed in the room. 

Sections of the railway which is to connect the Piedmontese lines with 
the Great Central Italian were opened on the Ist instant ; Count Cavour, 
the Minister of the Interior, and the Minister of Public Works, being pre- 
sent. - 
Alexandria to Tortona, and a line thence to Voghera. 

The Journal de Constantinople announces that the Turkish Government 
have decided upon constructing a line of telegraph from Constantinople to 
Bassorah, on the Persian Gulf, passing by Bagdad, and that Mr, Staniforth 
has proceeded to England to purchase the necessary material. 

The first section of the New Brunswick and Canada Railway, from St. 
Andrew’s to Barber Dam, in the forest—forty miles in length—wa pened 
for traffic on the Ist October. 











The Archbishop of Vienna has caused great excitement among th: pro- 
fessors and students of the General Ilospital by ordering that 
who die in hospitals and foundlings shail be buried without post-mortem 
examination or dissection,—thus abrogating a privilege given to the sur- 
gical profession by Joseph Il: now-a-days, the mitre in Austria being su- 
perior to the crown. 

In connexion with the report of large reductions in the Austrian army, 
it is said that 6000 horses will be sold. . 


all persons 





A good deal of murmuring is heard in France against the Court being s 
busy in hunting, feasting, and dancing, while a commercial « sts, 

The American crisis has seriously affected the manufacturing districts of 
France. Germany, Sweden, and Norway, are also feeling the monetary 
pressure. ? 


The progress of extravagance in dress has provoked a slight counter-de- 
monstration on the part of the French Court. Last year it was understood 
that no lady invited to Compitgne could appear twice in the same dr 











This season it has been intimated that the reappearance of a dress once in t! 
course of a week will be not only tolerated but approved. The consequence 
is, that ladies invited to pass a werk Compiégne pack up only eight 
dresses instead of sixteen.— Express. 

The pestilence at Lisbon is at length abating Vict 
was the Marquis de Soto-Aller, an attaché of the § y 

A sad accident is related in the Madvid papers. The notable inhabitants 
of Olaveaga, assembled in the evening of the Ist, aceordir ustom, 
in a sort of club-house, to play at billiards and read the ne All at 





onee « frightful explosion took place, and the whole house 
in it were blown up. Twelve persens were hurt or burned 1 
verely, and four were killed. It turned out that a quantity of gunpowder 
had been left in a room, and that one of t! 
mains of a lighted cigar. 

The people of St. Louis have been roused from th 


ls early in tl 











morning by a smart shock of earthquake, more severe than any since 1811. 
But no material damage was done to buildings. 
THE MONEY CRISIS. 
The full effects of the commercial crash in America have at length 


During this week the country has gone through one of th 


udured in modern times. Each day 
brought tidings of some new failure, in some cases of vast magnitude an 
national in effect. Two commercial houses whose liabilities are reckonec 
by millions, and two great Scotch banks, were compelled to stop pay- 
ment; and the appearance of things became so gloomy, and the alarn 
great in many directions, that on Thursday the Government thought it 
necessary to take exceptional measures, and to countenance (for even the 
Government has no legal power to avthorize) a temporary suspension of 
the Bank Charter Act. 

The first great blow to public confidence oceurred on Saturday afternoon, 
by the stoppage of Messrs. Dennistoun and Co, of Glasgow ; which directly or 
indirectly led to other disasters. Messrs. Dennistoun and Co. constitute a firm 
which has carried on business in Glasgow for seventy years; their transac- 
tions have been of great magnitude, and their position one of the highest. 
The house has branches in Liverpool and foafon. at New York and New 
Orleans; and it is one of the largest in connexion with the American trade. 
As no remittances arrived from America, Messrs. Dennistoun were com- 
pelled to stop payment, asking time from their creditors. Their liabilities 
are estimated as high as two millions sterling. It is hoped and believed 
that on/y time will be required to enable the house to meet all claims: the 
members of the firm possess large landed and other property. 

In London, on Monday morning, the Bank rate of discount was raised to 
10 per cent. 

n the afternoon of that day, the Western Bank of Scotland finally closed 
its doors, at its chief office in Glasgow and its hundred branches. This 
bank has a paid-up capital of 1,500,000/., and its deposits were estimated 
at 5,000,000/.. The bank had an active connexion with America and Ameri- 
can houses in Glasgow. Its difticulties first beeame known about the middle 
of last month, when a knot of speculative firms in Glasgow stopped, intlict- 
ing a heavy loss; and the suspension of Messrs. Dennistoun is said to have 
operated as the final blow. Of course this stoppage, coming after the an- 
nouncement that other banks had consented to give aid, caused great dismay 
in Scotland; but it is asserted that ultimately the creditors will lose no- 
thing, the loss falling on the very wealthy shareholders. The Directors 
urge holders of notes not to submit to any sacrifice—full ultimate payment 
being certain, perhaps from the assets of the bank, or at any rate from the 
means of the propriciary. 

This is the first instance of a Scotch joint-stock bank stopping ; the cause 
—the most usual one—gross mismanagement. It is now explained that 
Mr. John Taylor, who was manager from October 1852 to within the last 
few weeks, had advanced the funds of the bank in the most reckless man- 
ner, so that losses by four bankrupt houses amount to 600,000/. The Di- 
rectors are charged with negligence. In consequence of the difficulties of 
the bank becoming known, deposits to a vast amount had been withdrawn, 
and a great mass of American bills for which the bank was responsible was 
becoming due in London: the other banks considered that the position of 
affairs was hopeless ; they had advanced 500,000/., but now they declined to 
give further assistance. 


reached us, 
most severe monetary perturba 
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The shareholders number 1200; many are of small 
means, but others are very wealthy—four of the brothers Baird, of Gart- 
sherrie, ‘‘ are well known to be able to pay the whole of the losses of the 
bank out of their own means,” if necessary, 

A direct consequence of the stoppage of Dennistoun and Co. was the fail- 
ure of Mackenzie, Ramsay, and Co., of Dundee : liabilities, 60,0007. Other 
houses in Dundee are interested in that of Dennistoun: the Advertiser 
newspaper states that the total amount to which the town is affected, may 
be put at 150,000/. to 200,000/. 


The lines opened consist of two branches from Novi and from | 


yre or less sc | 


‘visitors had thrown on it the re- | 
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On Monday also two London firms stopped,—Messrs. Bennoch, Twenty- 
man, and Co., silk-agents; and Messrs. Broadway and Barelay, East Indi 
| and general merchants, The liabilities of the first were placed between 
200,000/7. and 300,0007.; of the other, at 49,000/. The causes of Messrs. 
Bennoch’s stoppage were the stagnation in the American trade, losses by 
other failures, and the fall in the value of silk. Other failures were an- 
nounced,—Messrs. Hoge and Williamson, American agents, of Liverpool ; 
Messrs. Munro and Co., a large American firm in Paris; Gallerkamp Bro- 
thers, an important house at Amsterdam. 
_ On Tuesday, a serious drain of bullion from the Bank of England for use 
in Scotland s . Last week there had been some demand for coin for 
this purpose, but not to any large extent; but on Tuesday 300,000/. or 
400,000/. was taken out. Two more Liverpool houses gave way,—Messrs, 
Babeock and Co., of Liverpool, Glasgow, and New York, with liabilities for 
| 300,0' ¥.; and Dutilh and Co,, also in the American trade. In London, 

Mes Foot and Sons, silk-manufacturers, stopped for 40,000/, 

Wednesday is stated to have been “the most anxious day in the City 
since the height of the panic in 1847,”’ The first disaster announced was a 
second bank stoppage in Scotland—that of the City of Glasgow Bank; then 

followed the largest commercial failure yet announced—the London dis- 
count-house of Sanderson, Sandemann, and Co., for three millions or more, 
The st PI lerson and Co., however, is not expected to prove so 
destructive as the large amount involved would seem to indicate: the great 
majority of the bills held by the house are good, so that the depositors may 
expect to be paid as these bills become due and are honoured. The firm 
stopped in 1847, but resumed business in five months. The present diffi- 
culties have arisen from the failures of the Liverpool bank and of Messrs, 
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Dennistoun, aggravated by the recent death of Mr, Sanderson, In the 
murse of the day, nearly 800,000/, in sovereigns was obtained from the 
Bank to be sent to Scotland, to meet’ and to endeavour to stop the run 
there. The avthorized note-issues of Seotland are 3,087,239/., all above 
ing against gold; the last return showed a circulation of 

t specie was held to the amount of 1,575,516/.; so that to 

)u Ul the Seotch »otes 2,477,693/. more of gold would be required. The 


lities of Seotch banks are put at thirty millions 
ilure of the Western Bank so shook publie confidence, that a run 
ie other Scotch banks, At Glasgow it was especially on the 
Union, the City of Glasgow, and the National Security Savings-bank. On 


















Fuesday all demands were promptly met: the Lord Provost and Magistrates 
issued an address pledging their belief that the banks were really safe ; and 
the Masons Association implored working men not to assist in bringing dis- 

| tress on their own class by adding to distrust by a rush to the Savings-bank. 
In the aft n the run temporarily abated. 

On Weds y, however, it was renewed, and early in the morning the 
City of Glasgow Bank announced its temporary stoppage. The run con- 
tinued ther banks, including British Linen ( ompany. The crowds 
if gold-seekers were so large, urgent, and riotous, that the police had to be 
sum ned t« preserve order : but as it was found that gold was r ally forth- 

ing, that other banks received the notes of those which had stopped, 
a the city authorities accepted them in payment of local rates, the 
panic began to subside. ‘The agitation had been so great that the authori- 
ties thought it prudent to increase the military force at their command, to 
be prepared for any emergency ; and 220 men of the Rifle Brigade had been 
obtained on ‘Tuesd ight from Edinburgh: next day an addition was also 
made from Ed to the Lancer force stationed at Hamilton. There 
was ery reassuring arrival on Wednesday morning—** The Union Bank 
received 300,000/. of gold by mail-train, carried by the Caledonian Com- 
pany. The money was in thirty boxes, each containing 10,000 sovereigns; 
mder the charge of two clerks from the Bank of England. The precious 
ti ire wa rted to the bank by about thirty policemen,’ 

The City of Glasg Bank has a capital of 1,000,000/., a reserve-fund of 
90,595/., ninety-six branches, one in the Isle of Man, and 1307 proprietors, 
Its authorized note-issue was 72,921/. It had been established nineteen 
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vears ; and it had agencies empowered to draw in New York and California, 
The Directors have stated that the bank has merely suspended for a time, 
from inability to meet the sudden rush for gold; no losses have been in- 
curred ; an early resumption of business is hoped for. 

In burgh, especially, and in Paisley, Greenock, Ayr, people have 
been *‘ running for gold”; but the pressure, never so great as at Glaagow, 
appears to have soon subsided. 








Thursday opened with great excitement in London. The applications 
for discount at the Bank were enormous—greater than at any time even in 
1847: country banks were drawing notes to a large amount; between 








150,000/. and 200,000/, of gold was taken out for transmission to Scotland 
and Ireland ; and large sales of Consols were effected. During the day three 
more failures had been notified,—in London, Messrs. Wilson and Co., sta- 








tioners, for 40,0007.; and Messrs. Fitch and Skeet, provision-merchants, 
for 55,000/.; in Liverpool, Messrs. Coddington and Co., iron-merchants, 
connected with America. 


On Friday, the drain of gold from the Bank for Scotch use had ceased ; 
| but it is believed that 100,0007. was withdrawn to be forwarded to Lreland, 
There were five failures,—Draper, Pietroni, and Co., a London house con- 
nected with Italy and Russia, for 300,000/. ; Bainbridge and Co., of Sise 
Lane, for 40,000/. ; Bowman and Co., of Liverpool ; Munro and Co., of Swan- 
sea; and Steegman and Co., of Nottingham. Better news came from Scot- 
land: the nthe banks was rapidly subsiding, while the City of Glas- 
gow Bank have announced that they will reopen in a few days; some people 
have hopes of the Western Bank also resuming business. 
The Bank return shows an increase of 1,024,674/. in Private Deposits ; a 
’, in Government Securities; an increase of 3,485,202/. in 
—an immense augmentation; a decrease of 1,197,605/. in 
the Reserve of Notes; a decrease of 83,390/. in the Notes in Circulation ; 
| anda decrease of 1,327, . in the stock of Bullion. Thus, on Wednesday, 
the Reserve had fallen 219,030/, and the Bullion 1,142,183/. below the lowest 
point in 1847 


decrease of 675,27¢ 


Private Securities 











is thought that those manufacturers ** who work the shortest time are | 

| to suffer the least loss’’ under present circumstances. Leeds bears up well 

rainst the pressure of the times ; the woollen-cloth trade has not suffered 
much as the cotton and worsted trades. 

The manufacturers in the North of Ireland have not as yet suffered 
ereatly from the commercial crisis: the linen-manufacturers had of late 
contracted their dealings with America. The high rate of interest is 
onerous to borrowers, but there is no lack of money. Unfortunatel > 
numbers of working people are thrown idle from the diminution in the 
production of textile and other articles. Reports of distant disasters have 

| caused in some places a silly run — banks by small depositors ; but they 
have received gold whenever they demanded it. 


Goods are very difficult of sale at Manchester, and prices are falling ; it 








At a meeting of shareholders of the Liverpool Borough Bank on Tuesday, 
it was resolved to register the bank under the Joint-Stock Banking Com- 
panies Act 1857, which will give great facilities in winding-up the concerNs 

| The Directors, the shareholders, and the creditors, are all working harmo- 
i niously together; so that there is a prospect of the creditors being paid in 
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full, with a minimum of pressure on the shareholders, instead of the means | wife; and on the following morning he took the King’s son and two 
of the bank being wasted in law. The effect of the meeting was to ‘create | grandsons and shot them on the spot. 
Grenier contidense in the town.” | Lord Elphinstone had received a tele. ic de 
‘ On Thursday there was a second meeting; when resolutions were passed | Dyrand at Mhow, which states that egraphic despatch from Colonel 
or winding-up the concern on the principles announced, with the addition “Delhi is a So ~solation : 
> . : iil tee i Spe a > s a perfect picture of desolation ; completely abandoned ; and y 

that the shareholders shall immediately pay 5/. per snare, amount of property left on the night of the 21st. The Queen’s health 4 
meen proposed by the conqueror of Delhi, and drunk with loud cheers, in the De- 

BIRTHS. wan Khan of the Palace. The cheers — Le up by the gallant Ghoor- 
On the 5th November, in Mount Street Crescent, Dublin, the Wife of the late | _, yoda general-gate-guard ; and the old building rang again with the 


Colonel W. Heathcote, Tottenham, 12th Royal Lancers, of a daughter. 
On the Sth, at the Newarke, Leicester, the Wife of Sir Mylles C. B. Cave, Bart., Two columns, each 2000 strong, with 18 guns, started in pursuit o 
of 508 ant tok. | the 23d. One overtook the enemy at Bolundshuhur on the 27th, de. 
On the 6th, in Fitzroy Square, the Wife of Dr. A. W. Hofmann, of a daughter. . ce cud. ne overtoo a 7 on the 27 th, de- 
feated them and took two guns. Our loss was 60 killed and wounded. 


On the 7th, in Portland Place, the Lady Isabel Bligh, of a daughter. - . 
On the 8th, in Chester Street, the Lady Frances Baillie, of a daughter. The other column attacked the rebels at Muttra and defeated them with 


On the 9th, at Marlborough, the Wife of the Rev, G. Cotton, Master of the College, heavy slaughter 











of a daughter. 
On the 9th, at Swainston, Isle of Wight, the Wife of Sir John Simeon, Bart., of In a public notification the Governor-General announced the fact that 
a son, Delhi was in the hands of Major-General Wilson, whose head-quarters 


On the 12th, in Bryanston Square, the Hon, Mrs. Parnell, of a daughter. a ~ 
On the 12th, Lady Roper, of a daughter. were in the Dewan Khan. 
‘*The work has been done before the support of those battalions which 
MARRIAGES, have been collected in Bengal from the forces of the Queen in China and 
On the 3d November, at Inchinan, Renfrew, the Hon. Hereules Langford Boyle | in her Majesty’s Eastern colonies could reach Major-General Wilson’s 
Bewke, oe Louies Jane, eldest daughter of Arch, Campbell, Esq., of Blythswood, | army ; and it is by the courage and endurance of that gallant army alone— 
county of Renfrew. > the aki zound indeme ¢ steady res i its brave 
On the 4th, at Wiesbaden, Charles Uhde, Esq., of Handschusheim, Grand Duchy by a ‘ es b —_ — ose a oo = pe rl BA now — 
of Baden, to Olympia, second daughter of Sir Alexander Cockburn Campbell, Bart, | ™ndéer—and by the aid of some Native chiefs true to their allegiance, that, 
On the 4th, at Marylebone Church, the Rev. Harry Lambert, third son of Rear- | under the blessing of God, the head of rebellion has been crushed, and the 
Admiral Sir George Lambert, K.C.B., of Norbiton Place, Surrey, to Harriet Frances, | cause of loyalty, humanity, and rightful authority vindicated.” 
ret daughter of General Sir John Lambert, G.C.B., of Weston House, Thames | The Governor-General will not postpone his grateful acknowledgment 
On the 9th, at Bradgate Park, the seat of the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, to the hief Commissioner of the Punjaub— 
George, seventh Viscount Strangford, to Margaret, eldest daughter of John Kin- “To Sir John Lawrence, K.C.B., it is owing that the army before Delhi, 
caid Lennox, Esq., of Lennox Castle, N.B. ; long ago cut off from all direct support from the lower provinces, has been 
—t the 10th, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, the Rev. Richard Cockburn constantly reunited and strengthened so effectually as to enable its com- 
ag ice Pe eens Spehe, Boven, younger oun of the Vieo-Chaneslier | sander net only to held his position unshaken but to achieve complete sue- 
ichard Torin Kindersley, to Georgina Anne, third daughter of Edward m. as . oh + * prereset “par ae tee 
Cockburn Kindersley, Eeq., of Harley Street. cess. | To Sir John Law rence’s unceasing ¥ igilance " and to his energe tic and 
On the 1th, at Ancaster Church, Henry O, Nethercote, sou of John Nethereote, | judicious employment of the trustworthy force at his own disposal, it is 
Esq., of Moulton Grange, Northamptonshire, to Charlotte Frances, eldest surviving | due that Major-General Wilson’s army has not been harassed or threatened 
daughter of Charles Allix, Esq., of Willoughby Hall, Lincolnshire, on the side of the Punjaub, and that the authority of the Government in 
Major Fitzgerald, second son | the Punjaub itself has been sustained and generally respected. The Go- 


PY the’ l2th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, } 
of Lord Willi Vitzgers sha » Georgina, o thi . i so 4 +: . . ° ps : : 
ar illiam Fitzgerald, to Charlotte Georgina, « child of Henry, third son vernor-General in Council seizes with pleasure the earliest opportunity 
of testifying his high appreciation of these great and timely services.” 


i u 
of the late John Trevanion Bettesworth, of Caerhays, Cornwall. 
The first result of the operations at Lucknow were thus announced t: 
the public by the Governor-General— 

**'The Governor-General in Council rejoices to announce that information 
has been this day received from Major-General Sir James Outram, G.C.B., 
showing that the Residency at Lucknow was in the possession of Brigadier- 
General Havelock’s force on the 25th ult., and that the garrison was saved. 
Rarely has a commander been so fortunate as to relieve, by his success, so 
many aching hearts, or to reap so rich a reward of gratitude as will de- 
servedly be offered to Brigadier-General Havelock and his gallant band 
wherever their triumph shall become known. The Governor-General in 
Council tenders to Sir James Outram, and to Brigadier-General Havelock, 
his earnest thanks and congratulations upon the joyful result of which 
a merciful Providence has made them the chief instruments. The Governor- 
General in Council forbears to observe further upon information which is 
necessarily imperfect ; but he cannot refrain from expressing the deep re- 
gret with which he hears of the death of Brigadier-General Neill, of the Ist 
Madras European Fusiliers, of which it is to be feared that no doubt exists. 
Brigadier-General Neill, during his short but active career in Bengal, had 
won the respect and confidence of the Government of India ; he had made 
himself conspicuous as an intelligent, self-reliant soldier, ready of resource 
and stout of heart ; and the Governor-General in Council offers to the Go- 
vernment and to the army of Madras its sincere condolence upon the loss of 
one who was an honour to the service of their Presidency.” 








DEATHS, 

Lost, on the coast of Ausiralia, during his passage from Port Curtis to Sydney, 
Norman Leith Hay, Esq., fourth son of Sir Andrew Leith Hay, of Rannes; in his 
28th year. 

Killed at Cawnpore, by the mutineers, Lieutenant Burnett Ashburner, Bengal 
Artillery, sixth son of William Pave Ashburner, Ese, formerly of Bombay, an: 
grandson of the Dowager Lady Forbes, of Newe. On his way to Ferozepore he 
halted at Allahabad, where he volunteered his services as au artillery officer for 
Cawnpore, where he fell gallantly. 

Killed at Cawnpore, during the dreadful massacre, on or about the 27th June, 
being the only officer of his corps there, Lieutenant Frederick J. G. Saunders, of 
H.M.’s Sith Regiment, fifth and youngest son of Lieutenant-Colonel Richard 
Saunders ; in his 3lst year. When brought before that miscreant the Rajah Nena 
Sahib, he pulled out his revolver, shot dead five of the guard, and missed the Rajah 
the sixth round. 7 

On the 3d September, at Leia, Lieutenant-Colonel David Ross, Commissioner and 
Superintendent of the Leia Division in the Punjaub, eldest son of the late David 
Ross, Esq., of Ankerville, Ross-shire. 

On the 24th October, at Islington, Ann, the widow of the late Mr. Edward 
Wilshere, Greenwich ; in her 9ist year. 

On the 2d November, at Nice, Elizabeth, Lady Fremantle, widow of the late 
Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Francis Fremantle, G.C.B., K.M.T., &c.; in her 79th 
year. 

On the 4th, at Rockside Cottage, Chale, Isle of Wight, Lady Elizabeth Henri- 
etta Cole, youngest daughter ef the twelfth Earl of Derby, and the widow of the 
late Stephen Thomas Cole, of Stoke Lyme, Oxon, and Twickenham ; in her 80th 
year. 

“ On the 5th, at his house in Stratton Street, Piccadilly, Sir Robert Price, Bart., 
Chief Steward of the City of Hereford, many years Member for the County, and 
afterwards for the City of Hereford, 

On the 5th, at Brompton, Jessy, widow of the late Major-General Sir Robert 
Bartley, K.C.B. 

On the 5th, at Pau, Lady Elizabeth Bingham. 

On the 6th, at Highfield, Major-General William Cooper Rogers, formerly of the 
Queen’s Bays, youngest son of the late Sir Frederick Leman Rogers, Bart., of 
Blachford, Devon. 

On the 7th, at Speenhamland, Newbury, Berks, William Mills, Esq. ; in his 90th 


No intelligence respecting Lucknow, of a date later than the telegra- 
phic despatch printed elsewhere, is brought by this mail. 

Some details, gathered chiefly from the summary of the Calcutta mail, 
which will reach London this afternoon, will be found of interest. 

A body of Ghoorkas, 1400 strong, under the command of Captain Bi- 
den, attacked the insurgents at Mundree in the vicinity of Azimgurh, on 
the 19th September, The enemy were defeated, driven out of Mundrec 
with a loss of 200, 

The Naval Brigade, under Captain Peel, had reached Mirzapore, a town 
on the Ganges above Benares. 

Among the killed at Lucknow, were Major Cooper, Artillery ; Lieutenant 
Webster, 78th ; Lieutenant Pakenham, 84th; Lieutenant Bateman, 64th ; 
Lieutenant Warren, 12th Irregular Cavalry. 

The Mhow field force was moving upon Saugor; the column at Aurunga- 
bad was to march on Mhow to protect the Bombay frontier. The ae 
va y i mutineers had murdered their prisoner, Lieutenant Macgregor. One village 
| Q S () S (} R LE | in the Mahee Khaunta, Guzerat, had been stockaded by insurgents. A de- 

. ee tachment had been sent against it. 

i Sis = eS ee oh — = semnies General Windham, me Robe a“ atin, Soe + age Fe en 

a - 5p ane 4 : 5 ey at) ECEapS | of Rov: tillerv. ; 1¢ 13th Regime To » Cane of Goo ype 
up and strung together from fragments of letters mostly written ata dis- a pt he py bem on Moe the ee La that city. m °F 
tance from the scene of action.” The Bombay Tines gives its summary |” ined pa ; “ae . 
as “provisional” only. From these scraps we gather that the fire on , The Government has issued a proclamation in several languages, offer- 
the place did not make a practicable breach in the walls, and that it was | 1Ng a 1" ward of fifty thousand rupec s for the apprehension of Sreemunt 
necessary to blow in the Cashmere gate as a preliminary to the assault | Dhi yondoo Punt Nana Sahib, of Bittoor. His nephew has been safely 
on the 14th September. lodged in Tannah Gaol for the present, and there are hopes of having 

“The duty was committed to Lieutenant Salkeld, of the Engineers ; 
ca heap oder cingage Seamer ges tony | ae gage a pra The papers contain what we may call an interchange Comemeneny 
shot through the arm, but pushed on with the other two. There were general onde rm a ne -_ - . —— = owe — by ss alle 
about twenty muskets, through apertures in the gate and loopholes in the | T2™ 12 Warving’ dus rank to wy be * on be mae ‘” tiem 
wall, directed upon them. In spite of this they made the bags fast to the Iavelock,—the first, an order vy Sir James; the secon , - ae 
spikes on the gate, Sualkeld was now shot through the leg and fell; the | earnest, by Havelock, hoping ‘ that the troops will strive by their eae" 
second sergeant, as he lit the match, was riddled with balls; the third | emplary and gallant conduct in the field to justify the confidence reposed 
sergeant escaped. A tremendous explosion now ensued, laying the gate | in ¢dem” ; and the third from the Governor-General, publishing the 
in ruins ; on which the storming party burstin. Almost every one carrying | other two with admiring approval. 
ladders was knocked over. The breach and gate were now forced, and on d ; 
the re sistless torrent rush« d, defying all opposition. ! No specific information has yet been made public respecting the 

There is no account of the capture of the palace. But it appearsthat | ..4.. ,, tine of Parliament: ‘until this morning the statements 
the ‘bankhouse,” stormed on the 17th, gave the troops complete com- ne a : gre a } ‘ + a cen al. The Morning Post, however, now 
mand of the bridge ; that the Jumna Musjid was taken on the same day; | °” en ee: See See Genesee. gree: . eg nisye ay a 

6 . J Yi | states its belief that Parliament will be summoned to meet for the de 
that the Lahore and other gates fell on the 19th ; and that, as we knew, | = seca “cde + aoe Ol alt Winesaiier 
1 , : ‘ Me ‘> | spatch of business on the Ist or 3d of December. 
the rest of the place was occupied on the 20th. On the 21st the enemy's 5 a P gai 
abandoned camp outside the walls, with all their baggage, was captured. The Times vindieates its independence today by attacking a 20 Bed 
It was on the same day that Captain Hodson took the King and his H which the Government has just made. Ministers have accepted the Ke 


year. 

On the 9th, at Edinburgh, Archibald Hastie, Esq., of Rutland Gate, London, 
M.P. for Paisley. 

On the 9th, in Dublin, Sir Arthur Clarke, M.D., for many years physician to the 
Bank of Ireland and to the Metropolitan Police ; in his 83d year, 

On the 10th, at Claremont, the Duchess de Nemours; in her 35th year. 

Lately, at Brussels, Sir Clement Wolseley, Bart., of Mount Wolseley, county 
of Carlow. 











| the uncle yet in the same place. 
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Za lino of electric telegraph to I 


oth having 7 — < ee 
oo point of objection. The Red Sea line is to be used only as ‘‘a pen- 


dant” or continuance branch of an Austrian line from Ragusa to Alex- 
andria; and the Times blames the Government because it * weakens its 
authority, and fetters its freedom of action, by binding itself for ever to 
use but one line of communication, and that line an Austrian line, which 
may be interrupted by any change in the political relations of Central 


Europe.” = ; a 

North Star arrived at Southampton yesterday, on her way to 
She landed advices from New York to the 31st. There is 
little novelty in them. The financial position in the North seems to have 
slightly improved, according to the newspaper reports. In the South 
it isnotso. There had been one or two mercantile failures in Canada, 
hut the banks have not given way. 


1 he 
Bremen. 





The Court of Queen’s Bench yesterday, on the application of Mr. Edwin 
James, granted a rule calling upon the Attorney-General to show eause why 
he should not deliver to Esdaile and others, defendants in the criminal pro- 
eeodings arising out of the British Bank transactions, particulars stating the 
specitic charges intended to be made in support of certain counts of the in- 
lictment. 

A telegraphic despatch from Lurgan, Armagh county, states that a mob 
of weavers, who had been put on half-time, attacked yesterday afternoon 
Mr. Malcolm's power-loom factory. Driven off by the police, they assailed 
Mr. Maleolm’s house and broke his windows. shots were fired, and 
“ several persons were wounded, though not very dangerously.”” The town 
was quiet at ten last night, and some of the rioters were in custody, 


A tire broke out early yesterday morning in the upper part of Worsley 
Hall, the seat of the Earl and Countess of Ellesmere. One of the female 
servants gave the alarm and roused the Going inmates. It was found that 
the atties were on fire. All the women but one at once ran out in their 
nicht-dresses. The direct retreat of one servant, however, was cut off. But 
she got from her room on to the projecting top of a window below ; a ladder 
was raised; as it proved too short, a rope was thrown to her; this she 
fastened to the window-frame, and then she lot herself down on to the ladder. 
In the mean time, the water-mains prepared for such an emergency were 
turned on ; a fire-engine arrived ; and by great excrtions the flames were ex- 
tinguished after four attics had been destroyed. The floods of water pour- 
ing into the lower apartments compelled the Earl and Countess, their guests, 
and the servants, to quit the building and occupy the old hall. The damage 
done by water has exceeded that done by the tire. 
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me of electric telegraph to India, the Zémes and Lord Palmerston | 
shown a preference for the Euphrates line; but that is not | 


| and we have original geniuses, whose energies ar 


The ship Dunbar, on her voyage from London to Sydney, with 140 pas- | 


sengers on board, was totally lost on entering Sydney Heads, No one was 


saved, it is reported, except one seaman. 


MARKET. 


Srock EXxcuancr, 


MONEY 
Fripay Arrennooy. 

Yr sterday the 
from the Government to extend the issue of notes on approved securities, 


irrespective ofthe amount of bullion in their vaults, at not less than 10 per 


cent discount, 

On Monday the Directors had already advanced the rate from 9, to which 
it was raised on the 4th instant, to 10 per cent. This advanced rate was 
somewhat anticipated, and at first it had little effect upon the markets ; 
afterwards prices gave way, and Consols, from opening at 88} 2, fell to 883, 
The fluctuations of the week have been very severe ; but notwithstanding the 
serious state of commercial affairs, the monetary panic in Scotland, and its 
consequent withdrawal of gold from London, English Securities have main- 
tained a surprising buoyancy. Yesterday, Consols for Money were exactly 
1 per cent below the price for December—a rate of interest exceeding 15 per 
cent. The first price was 893 89} : upon the sale of some large amounts by the 
Government Broker, Consols fell to 89, but afterwards rapidly rose to 90} 
upon the notification of the Bank. Today the market has been rather 
weaker, the price ranging between 90} and 893. The suspension of the 
large firm of Sanderson, Sandemann, and Co., bill-discounters, of King Wil- 
liam Street, produced a gloomy feeling for some time. Consols for Money 
elosed at 895 2; for the Account, $9} }. Exchequer (small) Bills 25s, 
dis. to 20s, dis. India Stock, 210 212. Bank Stock, 209 211. 

Several failures have occurred on the Stock Exchange during the week ; 
Wednesday being settling-day for the November Account in Consols. The 
demand for money at the Bank today has greatly diminished. 


rally have receded : the improved tone, however, in the English market, has 
had the effect of advancing prices about } - cent. Turkish has been the 
principal Stock dealt in: the Six per Cents leave off at 87 87}; Ditto Four 
- Cents, 96 96}. Buenos Ayres, 8082; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per 

ent Bonds, 7375; Ditto Three per Cent, 50 52; Grenada Active, 17 19; 
Venezuela, 27 29; Chilian Six per Cent, 101 103; Mexiean, 173 18} 

The decline in Railway Shares was at one time exceedingly heavy 
a rather better feeling exists since yesterday morning, and prices closé 
considerably better. In Great Western, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, th« 
difference since Saturday last is now only 1 per cent ; in Caledonian, } per 
per cent, after falling between 3 and 4 per cent. Monday next is fixed for 
the fortnightly settlement. London and North-Western Stock closes at 
954 3; Great Western, 47} 48; Midland, 81} ¥; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
90 90! ; Caledonian, 374 38; Dover, 18} }; Brighton, 100 102. 

A meeting of the Shareholders of the Western Bank of Scotland is called 
for the 2d December. 

Sarurpay, Twktve o’CLock. 

The Bank stock of bullion is now brought down to 7,170,4508Z. ; this week's 
return showing the enormous decrease of 1,327,272/. The market opens 
this morning a shade lower—Consols, 892. Foreign Stocks are also slight- 
ly flatter. Railway Shares are steady. 

Sarurpay, One o’CLock. 

English Securities have advanced } per cent; Consols close good at 89} 
90. Railway shares are from 5s, to 7s. 6¢. better. This is ‘ Ticket-day,”’ 
previous to the settlement on Monday, and it has been resolved to keep the 
Stock Exchange open till 4 0’clock: the following are the transactions 
marked up to one o’clock—Bristol and Exeter, 83; Caledonian, 75} ; Edin- 
burgh, Perth, and Dundee, 24; Great Northern B Stock, 121}; Great 
Western, 473; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 90}; London, Brighton, and 
South Coast, 101} ; London and North-Western, 95}; London and South- 
Western, 83 ; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 37; Midland, 813 ; 
North-Eastern—Berwick, 89}; Northern of France, 333; Paris and 
Lyons, Fusion Shares, 31}; Southern of France, 20}. Miscellaneous— 
Peninsuiar and Oriental Steam, 72; Royal Mail Steam, 50. 


tank of England reecived what is considered authority 
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sy. | Dutch 24 per Cents . 





3 per Cent Consols ........ . GS) 64 
Ditto for Account ........... 89; 90, Ditto 4 per Cents ,.......... 96) 974 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... 88} 4 | Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 1s 18} 
New 3 per Cents ....... at ss! f Peruvian 44 per Cents....... 73 To 
Long Annuities ............ 115-16 2 Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 50 52 
Bank OT n4ntastcasecoenss 209 211 Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853 . 42) 434 
Exchequer Bills ........... 25 dis. 20 Russian 5 per Cents......... 104 106 
ii 210 213 Ditto 44 per Cents...... oe 
Austrian 5 per Cents ........ 89 91 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 40 41 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ..., 98 100 Ditto Deferred...........++ 25} 3 
Belgian 4) per Cents ..... 9196 ex div. Sardinian 5 per Cents,....... 88 
Chilian 6 per Cents .......... 101 103 Swedish 4 per Cents ........ &3 85 
Danish 5 per Cents ... . par 2 pm. Turkish 6 per Cents ........ Sif ? 
Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 83 85 Ditto 4 p, Cent Guaranteed ., 964 97 


The perfectly abnormal rate of Bank discount which now prevails has led 
the London joint-stock banks to alter their customary rule; they usually 
payan interest on deposits 1 per cent below the Bank raté of discount ; but the 
managers have thought that they cannot continue this with the great upward 
movement of the Bank; and they have met and resolved to fix the maxi- 
mum rate at 8 per cent: the Commercial, which had already announced a 
9 per cent interest, will take no new deposits at a higher rate than 8 per 
cent, 

The Australian mail-steamer Emeu, arrived at Suez, brought 525,000/ 
of gold; which may be expected at Southampton about the 18th or 19th 
instant. 

The Avon has brought 65,000 ounces of gold from Melbourne. 

The Niagara, which left Liverpool for New York on Saturday, took out 
120,000/. in gold. On Wednesday, the Atlantic took out 26,000/. 


Fortunately, the liabilities of Messrs. Navlor and Co. of Sheffield turn out 
to be under 500,000/7., instead of double that amount as at first supposed, 
It is understood that the firm hold iren in England and America worth 
270,000/., and its business has been conducted on the highest principles ; 
the unforeseen erash in America has alone caused its difficulties. 

Weekly there are large arrivals of tea from China, from the more North- 
erm ports, 

CrystaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
November 13th, including season-ticket-holders, 7179. 


Che Chratres. 

Another new piece, written by Mr. Tom Taylor, and produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre on Saturday last, contributes to the maintenance of 
its author's reputation, as the sole man of the day whose thoughts are 
continually directed towards the production of original dramas. We 
have laborious adapters from the French, who seem never to repose ; 
spasmodic ; but for a 
combination of inventive talent and a power of perpetual supply we must 
look to Mr. Tom Taylor. 

The title of his newest work is da Uy qual M stch : and the choice of 
this title awakens in us a doubt whether the moral enforced by the con- 


| clusion of the piece is that which he had in view while penning the 


| 


| pretty romantie stories about amiable indi 


first act. A romantic young baronct, having become enamoured of a 
country blacksmith’s daughter, marries her in spite of the sneers of his 
genteel acquaintance. When a year and a half have clapsed, certain dis- 
crepancies between the notions of the exalted damsel and those of the social 


| sphere into which she is transplanted become painfully apparent; and the 


baronet is not only dissatisfied with her conduct, but is in some slightdanger 
of fulling into the snares of an accomplished lady, fascinating in manners, 
but lax in moral principle. So far the piece scems intended as a warn- 
ing against mésalliances ; for although the baronet's lady is a fine fresh- 
hearted creature, her manners in society are of the most exceptionable 
kind ; and though the folks who shrug their shoulders at her mistakes are 
hollow and heartless, the shrugs themselves are searcely open to censure. 
Had the baronet married some one who understood good manners, all the 
unpleasantries of the second act would have been avoided. Such fora 
while is the direction of our thoughts, till they are forced into a contra- 
ry channel by the catastrophe and the incidents immediately connected 
with it. The baronet goes to Germany for the benefit of his health, and 
there rubs off a great deal of the English refinement which has rendered 
him peculiarly sensitive to the deficiencies of his lady. She, on the other 
hand, has cultivated herself to a high degree of perfection ; and when she 
joins him at the endof a year, is so vastly accomplished, and withal affects to 
be so thoroughly heartless, that he sighs for the unsophisticated being who 
kept his guests waiting for their breakfast while she gambolled in the 


sebhsee- : | hay-field, and rather vaunted than concealed her humble origin in the 
In Foreign Stocks the market has been extremely heavy, and prices gene- | x divers : ; “ ; : 7 = 


presence of aristocratic auditors. His own counsels have been turned 
against him, and he would be the most miserable mortal in the world 
were he not assured in the end that the heartlessness of his wife is merely 
feigned, and that the perfection of the polish has not destroyed the 
soundness of the core. « 

By carrying the young couple through three phases of life with con- 
siderable skill, Mr. Taylor has created two highly effective characters ; 


» | which are embodied in a most satisfactory manner by Miss Amy Sedg- 
| wick and Mr. W. Farren. 


By varying the local circumstances of the 
action, he has given his story something of a melodramatic interest, 
without a sacrifice of probability; much of the third act, moreover, stand- 
ing completely apart from the rest, as a lively satire on the manners of a 
German watering-place. But we cannot help regretting that he did not 
select some less trite doctrine to enforce, than that doctrine of universal 
equality that was so prevalent in the last century. We may write 
luals who writhe under the 
persecutions of a heartless society ; and while the excitement of the tale 
endures, the tear of sympathy will be bestowed on the victim, and the 
persecutors will be loaded with exceration. But nevertheless, so long 
as there are such things as rich baronets and blacksmiths’ daughters, the 
world, in its cool moments, will laugh at matrimonial alliances between 
persons so differently placed; and the world will not be utterly incorrect, 
By a treatment of his subject that would have shown the danger of més- 
alliances, Mr. Taylor would have produced a play far less popular, for a 
mixed audience always loves your natural better than your conventional 
man; but with the same expenditure of talent, he would at any rate 
have inculcated a great social truth. 

However, this opinion has nothing to do with the merits of the piece 
as a source of interest and amusement. As a pleasing dramatic tale, ad- 
mirably acted throughout, and admirably put upon the stage, we may 
predict for it a long lease of public favour. 

————— 
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The St. James’s Theatre has just been opened by an Italian company, 
under the auspices of the spirited impresario Mr. Mitchell, with the view 
of introducing to the English public the Neapolitan Opera Buffa, as an 
entire novelty in this country. We were at a loss to imagine where this 
novelty could lie; for we remembered that, within the present century, 
the opera buffa was quite familiar to the habitués of the King’s Theatre, 
through the medium of the charming comic picces of the greatest masters 
of the Neapolitan school, Cimarosa, Paesiello, Martini, Fioravanti, &c., 
performed by Catalani, Storace, Bolla, Morelli, Naldi, and other admi- 
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| MuvisrEers have shrunk from the responsibility of maintaining 


rable comedians of that day. Seeing the announcement of an opera by Fio- | 
| effect of the concession, however, is limited in its character, and 
| does not constitute an actual concession of the principle at which 


ravanti, we had some expectation of a revival of those light and purely 
comic pieces which used to delight the last generation, together with such 
works of the same class asthe Neapolitan stage has more recently produced 

but we have been disappointed. In the first place, the opera produced on Wed- 
nesday, Columedla, is not by the Fioravanti, but by an obscure composer of 
the same name, said to be his son; and little more than nominally by 
him, for it is really a mere pastiecio or medley, concocted from othe: 


operas of the present day, and entirely without any style or character of 


its own. Secondly, the picce is xot an opera butfa as we have always 
understood the term ; it is a lachrymose production, somewhat similar in 


subject to the Aguese of Paer, but destitute of the thrilling interest of 
2) { | 


that celebrated piece. Where, then, lies the novelty? It lies in retain- 


ing a barbarism of the old Neapolitan stage, now almost exploded even | 


at Naples—the mixing up of a serious subject with a quantity of extrava- 
gant and incongruous buifoonery. The Italians, the Neapolitans especi- 
ally, are given to that kind of humour which is called burlesquc—the very 
word is Italian. In old times their stage was wholly burlesque, and founded 
on their favourite puppet-show. Every dramatic piece had a set of stanc- 


ing characters corresponding to our Harlequin, Columbine, Clown, and | 


Pantaloon, who thrust themselves into the action, however serious and 
pathetic, and gave the overcharged feelings of the audience the relief of 
a hearty laugh. In the progress of taste all this has passed away even at 
Naples, except at some minor theatres frequented by the multitude ; and 
this is the kind of novelty now presented to us at the St. James’s. The 
only peculiar feature of the opera produced there is the introduction of a 
performer who is a remnant of the puppet-show—a “ Buffo Napolitan: 
colla’ maschera del Puleinella’’; a personage who has “ his exits and his 
entrances” for no other purpose than to disturb the action at its most 
critical moments by buffoonery of the most outrageous kind. This per- 
former, a Signor Carrione, is put forward as the star of the company, 
the distinctive feature of the entertainment. He is probably clever in his 
way. The Neapolitans speak with such vehemence of tone and gesturi 
that their ordinary discourse is like buffoonery to an Englishman; and 


Signor Carrione’s performance, being a caricature of the national man- | 


ner, may be very amusing to his countrymen. Accordingly, it appeared 
to us, on looking round the house, that the laughter was very much con- 
tined to the foreigners who evidently made a large part of the audicnee. 

Au reste the entertainment calls for little remark. ‘The performers— 
all unknown here even by name—did not show any striking excellence 
but they are respectable, and, with a good opera, may produce a satisfac- 
tory ensemble. The orchestra, chorus, and other accessories, are good 

A number of fashionables were present the first night, and we ar 
told there is a good subscription. This, to some extent, is a guarantec of 
success ; but whether the entertainment will please the English public is 
another affair. 

Parisian THEATRICALS, 

Madame Miolan-Carvalho, whose singing at the Théatre Lyrique has 
caused so great a sensation, is provided with a new opera, composed by 
M. Clapisson to words by MM. Saint Georges and De Leuven. Margo/ 
is the title of the work ; being the name of a rustic beauty, who loses her 
character without any fault of her own, and gets it back again after sh: 





has gone through cnough vicissitudes to secure a monopoly of interest for | : . 
: amount were in gold. 


the triumphant vocalist, who appears as her representative. 

MM. Amicet Bourgeois and Dennery, two well-known creators of 
drame, have given fresh evidence of their undiminished productivencss, 
in a new five-act piece called Le Kou par Amour, which shows how a 
certain musician, fortunate in his art but disappointed in love, drinks 
himself into a state of disreputability, culminating in madness, till an ex- 
planation, proving that he was oyer-precipitate in his despair, and that 
the lady supposed to be false is a pattern of fidelity, helps him out of the 
moral mire. However, the fate of the musician is but the string to 
which are attached countless incidents, all delightful to the audience of 
the Gaité. 

The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement during th: 
month of October amounted to 1,339,669f. lic. ; being an increase of 
222,479f. 80c. onthe receipts of September. ‘Thc increase is on all the 


the striet principle that has heretofore guided ‘the management 
of the Bank of England, and, in deference to alarmists, have au- 
thorized the pilot off a lee-shore to relax his firm hold upon the 
rudder lest another sheet of canvass should split. The practical 


the anti-bullionists have aimed their hostility. The First Lord 
of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer have ad- 
dressed a letter to the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of England, noticing the discredit and distrust created hy 
the failure of certain joint-stock banks in England and Scotland, 
of large mercantile firms chiefly connected with the American 
trade, and the withdrawal of a large amount of the authorized 
paper circulation; and have informed the officers of the Bank, 
that if they should be unable to meet the emergency without 
exceeding the limits prescribed by the Act of 1844, the Govern- 
ment will propose a bill of indemnity for any excess thus issued, 
so long as the rate of discount is not reduced below its present 
amount; Ministers expressly relying upon the discretion and 
prudence of the Directors of the Bank for confining the ope- 
ration within the strict limits of the exigencies of the case. Thus, 
so long as the rate of discount continues at its present amount, 
the Bank of England might issue notes in excess of the amount 
prescribed by the act, but Ministers leave the whole responsi- 
bility for the excess upon the Governor and Directors of the Bank 
of England. Let us examine what are likely to be the direct 
practical consequences of this step ? 

On the face of it, the relaxation would authorize the Directors 
of the Bank to obtain upon any issue of notes additional profits at 
the present enormous rates, the prohibition of the Act of 1844 
notwithstanding ; and this might appear to be a great temptation 
for the managers of the Bank. It is not to be believed, however, 
that persons in a position of such great responsibility could so 
yield to mere trading considerations, and sacrifice the high stand- 
ing, the commercial credit, or even the dignity of their institution, 
in order to obtain a larger dividend at the end of their term. 
‘The temptation to mere increase of profit, therefore, we set aside 


| as beneath consideration, even if the question had not been re- 


served in the official letter. 

The limitation of a licence to a period during which the rate of 
ten per cent is demanded essentially restricts it to what we may 
consider a very brief period indeed. On the smallest return of 
ease, or even a relaxation of the present tightness, the licence 


| accorded by the two Finance Ministers lapses. 


It is to be presumed that the step has not been taken by the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer without 
an understanding that it would be acted upon: an excess of notes 
beyond the legal amount is therefore a natural consequence of the 
licence. We were of course fully aware that no increase of notes 
could permanently add tothe circulation of the country. Notes and 


| gold being exactly equivalent in domestie currency, the gross 


amount of the circulation is precisely the same as if the whole 
The quantity circulating in this country 
is regulated by a comparison of the price here and abroad. A 
slight lowering of the price here, witha raising abroad, carries off 
some portion of the quantity, and vice versi. The total amount 
is regulated entirely - the exchanges,—that is,’ by the wants of 
the several countries, and the comparative price they pay to re- 
tain gold; and any arbitrary issue of notes for the convenience 
of parties who first Renille them can have no effect in permanently 
increasing the quantity at home. On the contrary, exactly the 


| portion thus arbitrarily added to the total amount will overflow 


the frontier, and in a brief time the total amount of the circulation 


| will be exactly where it would be in the incessant flux and reflux 


four items of Imperial theatres, secondary theatres, concerts and balls, | 


(which are put together,) and miscellaneous curiosities. 
THE NEW CONJUROR. 

Under the common designation of conjuring, two separate arts ar 
comprised. One of these consists in the use of an elaborate apparatus, 
constructed more or less on the false-bottom principle; and the miracle 
achieved is not so much the work of the visible magician, as of the un- 
seen artisan who has fabricated the machine. Indeed, mechanical engi- 
neering may be brought to such a degree of perfection as to enable us to 
become all conjurors alike, provided we choose to invest our money in 
the purchase of deceptive vases and caskets. The other art, to which 
the word “legerdemain”’ is alone properly applied, consists in a manual 
dexterity, the result of long practice, and perhaps only attainable under 
physical conditions not common to the whole of mankind. Of the latter 
art we have had this week a wonderful specimen at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. Professor Wiljalba Frikell, without boxes or cases of any sort, 
and making use solely of such hats, rings, and handkerchiefs, as his pa- 
trons may be pleased to lend, goes through a scries of restorations and 
transmutations surpassing all similar exploits within the memory of 
living man. 
zeal as an orthodox theologian would employ against an heretical dogma ; 
for an empty hat in his hands can yield flags by dozens, silver goblets 
by scores, and playing-cards by thousands. Le is, in fact, a true repre- 


sentative of that old art of legerdemain which was fast sinking into ob- | 


livion through the ascendancy of illusions produced by mere mechanical 
ingenuity. 





The maxim “ Ex nihilo nihil fit” he opposes with as much | 


irrespectively of the addition ; with this simple difference, that so 
many more notes will be in circulation in lieu of gold. For it 
is the gold that goes abroad, the notes that remain at home. In 
that particular respect, our position will be actually worse. 

It does not follow that the step taken by the Government is re- 
prehensible, or that no advantage will ensue. Toa certain extent 
it may be said that the measure was rendered unnecessary by the 
striking calmness with which the general public viewed the diffi- 
culties oceasioned by the American failures and the joint-stock 
mismanagement. The real pinch was felt by a comparatively few 
houses ; but these were large, and any calamities falling upon 
several of them at once would amount to a national calamity. 
Moreover, they necessarily exercise a very considerable influence 
when they act together. It is possible, too, that although no ad- 
vantage will ensue through any permanent addition to the cireu- 
lating medium of the country, a benefit may be derived from 
casing the pressure, though it is only at particular spots and only 
for a few passing days. ‘To repeat our figure. a skilful pilot may 
prefer to lose a few fect of weather-gauge on a lee-shore, rather 
than risk the loss of his storm-sails, if he clearly sees that it 
would cost him more time and trouble and risk to bend other sails 
than to fetch up his lee-way. The week has been one of inces- 
sant contest between exigency and ape ot in spirit principle 
has prevailed, and it is creditable alike to the firmness of the re- 
sponsible managers and to the intelligence of the people that it 
should be so. The responsibility of departing from the /etter 1s 
thrown upon those who are perfectly informed on the subject, and 
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who have shown by their management from day to day that they 
have a keen perception of their duties, sufficient courage to per- 
form them in the face of the greatest difficulties, and a discretion 
worthy of the trial to which it is now put. We derive the more 
confidence from these considerations when we learn, on very high 
authority, that “the measure was neither asked for nor recom- 
mended by the Directors of the Bank of England or any delegated 
representatives of the leading mercantile or banking firms.” 

To the supporters of the sound principles on which the Act of 
1844 rested the surrender of the Government occasions undis- 
guised mortification ; and for the hour they seem almost afraid 
that the regulating act, on the maintenance of which they relied, 
will be abandoned even in the approaching special session of Par- 
liament. This we think unlikely: before we get to debates, th: 
insensate illusions of the day will have abated; fact, experience, 
and authority, will resume their influence; and the essentials of 
the existing law will be sustained. The suspension is a poor ex- 
ample to our promising pupil Imperial France; but its most 
lamentable consequent Lie ibtedly is the palpable intimation, 
conveyed in language more cloquent than that of words, that 
reckless speculators may dispense with the duties of moderation, 
caution, and honesty ; for that, whatever disasters they may draw 
upon themselves, they will have a rescue, provided they take car 
to make the calamity sufficiently huge. 





POSTPONEMENT OF THE REFORM BILL. 

Srmraws thrown up will show which way the wind blows. Th 
r to bear in endeavouring to 
render the idea of inop; ing a Reform Bill next ses- 
time when we have Indian affairs upon our 
hands and a monctary cvisis ; and though the ‘“feeler” of Monday 
last will not finally se programme for next session, it d 
inously foreshadow the mode in which the programme is, if 
possible, to be settled, negatively. The principal ground upon 
which this Anti-Reform non-movement rests is a suggestion that 
: - : 








sion ridiculous, at a 














has not been much tated upon the subject. But we 
suggestion of little foree under the peculiar circum- 
the ¢ and we rather incline to accept the view of 
t Me , a moderate Whig paper, naturally attached 
to linistry it is— 
I uo! » explicit pledge was r given than that by 
I nduced 1 advanced Liberals in the House of Comm 
t forward different sof Reform during the 
. t Gk ild in 1858 present to the con- 
sider un of Varli l ich a large and comprehensive 
wit as ; tations, This pledg >» 50 50- 
dom 1 will naturally expect to 
st n shown that the ensuing session 
m 1 ntinuance with more im- 





I enied that the pledge itself has constituted o1 
! 1¢ publie has been so remarkably quiet. ly 
might not have been greatly agitated upon this subject had ther 
been no pledg we saw last session that gentlemen of influ- 
ence were prepared to take the initiative. We saw that they did 
ittention from the publie and the House of Commons, 
i that the reason why the ntles and their supporters s 
ly acquiesced was t nd apparent completeness 
of Lord Palmerston’s pledge. The pledge being the reason of th 
pretend i that th 
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obtain some 


eo oe 


tlomenl 





nessa 





quict, it can searce] quiet constitutes a 
reas for not fulfilling the pl dge, 
There is a vulgar fallacy at the bottom of the assumption that 


be brought forward without 












ag me clamorous demand, Pu 

th imounts to a recog vi 
w! lis islation—that is, legislation 
by the mob in person. It may not be literally true that ‘* th 


great body of the nation” is at the present moment pressing a 
speciiic demand for improvements of our representative system ; 
it is certain that no large change is just now urged upon Go- 


rious that all pers ns 





vernment or Legislature: but it is as ol 








Who possess a leading position are either ively expressing dis- 
satistaction with the defects of the existing electoral arrange- 








menis, or, Where they are of the most Conservative stamp, are 
admitting defects to remedied. If improvements are to be 
it faults to be eured in the most deliberate and 
judicious manner, the best season would be one not of a 
great special ag it precis the opposite, when plans 
of improvem cen be arranged, discussed, and settled 
their merits, The absence of any loud publie agitation is no rea- 





gon why any persons possessing definite ideas with regard to th 


necessary improvements sh abstain trom laying their propo- 
sals before the Legislature. those proposals be pertinent to 





their purpose, are practical, I md such as to obtain a gene- 
ral assent, they are most likely te be adopted by the present Hous¢ 
of Commons ; and they are sure to procure credit for their authors, 
whether those authors be Lord Palmerston and his colleagues, 
Lord John Russell and his ecoadjutors, or any other gentlemen wl 
come together for the sincere purp: f fulfilling a public dut 
admitted even by the present leader of the House of Commons and 
the leader of the ¢ )pposition, 

Should Lord Palmerston contemplate a forfeiture of his pledge, 
or should give way to personal iriends from the enemy’s camp 
who urge such a forfeiture upon him, what would be the most im- 
mediate consequences, except that he would ineur diseredit by the 
forfeiture, and would leave to others the opportunity of settling, 
for the time at least, an allowed public requirement ? 











LADY PALMERSTON AND HER MAJESTY’S MINISTERS. 
THe Woman’s Rights Association ought to pass a vote of thanks 
in the first instance to Sir Robert Carden and in the second to 
Lord Palmerston, for having made the greatest stride yet taken in 
the recognition of woman’s claims. Reformers are too apt to at- 
tempt in Parliament that which must be accomplished out-of-doors 
before it can be incorporated in “ bills.” Indeed it might be said 
of the most important class of subjects, that they can never be 
passed into acts of Parliament until the act of Parliament has be- 
come unnecessary, the reform having been earried out already. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works appears to be very faithful to 
this view of merely legislative or administrative improvement, for 
it perseveres in waiting till its work shall have been done fer it. 
Sir Erskine Perry has takea charge of various bills intended +o 
improve the position of woman, and to render her more independ- 
ent of the other sex. Since she shares the world with us, has 
her half of our troubles, and contributes at least a half to the 
means of existence in one shape or other, it is only fair that sh: 
should have an equal portion of power and authority. This is t! 

position of the reformers, and they have been labouring aw 
at statutes: but Sir Robert Carden, with the assistance of the 
Prime Minister, has accomplished in a few words more than many 
statutes have done. The new Lord Mayor introduced a magni- 
innovation at his inaugural banquet the other night. He 
proposed “ Lord Palmerston, Lady Palmerston, and her Majesty’s 
Ministers.” This innovation has more than one merit. It is 
not only an admission of woman’s rights, but it is a frank ve- 
cognition of facts; it is calling things by their right names. 
The reform was clinched by the aceeptance of the Premier, who 
duly returned thanks for himself, his ‘‘ better half,” and his col- 
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ficent 


leagues. The precedent, we presume, will be carried out in futur 
and, probably next year or the year after, we shall have t} 
Lord Mavor i the health of “ Lord John Ri ssell, L iy 


' propos uw 
ohn, and lier Majesty’s Ministers.” 
Ata remoter hereafter it may be carri 


d out more completely. W« 





can imagine Mr. William Williams rising in his place to ask some 
‘ nomical qu stion of tl ; llor of the Exch juer and L ly 
Theresa Lewis; or Sir Fi erry demandin r himself and 
Lady Perry, explanations iespecting the conduct of Ia rd and Li 
Canning 

MODERN HISTORY AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


ime or list of recommendations 


We ar 





informed that the jn 


by the Examiners in Law and Modern Llistory, which we pub- 
lished last week, is defective in in] rant | urticular, We re- 
gret that such should have been the case, but we cannot take any 
blame to ourselves for the omission. We were unable to lay our 
) printed copy, and lived to 1 mtent with a writ- 
procured from a quarter which we tl we could rely 

ipon. 
We are also given to understand that view we have taken 
of the mischief that might result from the Viee-Chancellor’s pro- 


ecedings is condemned in University circles as a needlessly ex- 
We regret that too; but we are bound to say, 
University’s sake than our ov Of cours: 

world, taking a common-sense and 
t within wrnizanve or 


aggerated one, 
much more for the \ 
liticians and men of th 

; Y 








practical view of a matter not within our persona 
experience, we could only estimate the contingencies of the 
by rdinary knowledge of men and their motives; perhaps a 
{ standard of University doings at all time ind not least 
so gonies of transition from an old system to one in m 
respects so ant igonistic to it. 

Resides that, we were by our own confession condemning in the 
dark the perverseness of those who refused us light. Had 
blund 1, it were no wonder, |! we don’t admit that we ha 


blundered. ‘The error committed by the Council, and of which 
it seems to be the wish of the \ ice-( hancellor to be considered 
merely as the mouthpiece, was and is to be measured not by 
mischief certainly aceruing, but by the risk rar We are y 
vlad to hear that the studies and examinations in Law and Histor 
not to be interrupted for a whole year, But we cannot allow 








the least credit to the Council for the escape the University 
had Phat Examiners, censured and insulted they unyues- 
tionably w : jkt vesign, Was a continge fully recognized 
even in Oxi | li d « vhat would } 
tl inations for the year ? Failing of satisfact 
Council, and of support from public o] 1 in Oxford, 
hey change their min id res |, how is the 
supplied in ti For our own part, we think that, all 
n considered, t!} kuXi have chosen the lesser of ty 
vils i it resigning well as in eschewing the third course tha 
Wiis to them, of refusing t ldthe examinat till righted, 
t same that they ained their of! . Dut the provo- 
( which they received was very gross, and very unjustifiable 
—w lieve there is hardly a second opinion hat point; and 
we as journalists had no right to that the Examiners would 
with the great forbearaz which thus far they seem to have 
xereised 
There is another clement in the question, or what would be an 
clement if publie spirit and a representative government were not 
anew thing in Oxford. Suppose the student it may make Ox- 
ford stare, but it would be nothing strange in certain Universities 
which we could name—either thinking their Examiners il- 
treated, or disliking to be made the sport of Hebdomadal whims 


and Vice-Cancellarian ambiguitics, were to refuse to appear at the 
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proximate examinations in Law and Modern History, where 
would the authorities be then? The candidates for honours, 
though not equally insulted, are quite as much aggrieved as the 
Examiners; and if they chose to show their sense of it by declin- 
ing ina body to compete for honours in that department, how 
could the Council help themselves * 

Apart from the doubt how far the Examiners on the one hand 
and the candidates on the other might resent the indignity put 
upon them, was the question of what the Council meant by causing 
the Vice-Chancellor to issue the censure. Now it may show great 
ignorance of Oxford ways and Oxford humours, but we really 
thought that by issuing that notice the Council could mean no- 
thing less than either to suspend the Examiners or to drive them 
to resign. If, as it appears, we were mistaken there, we say tant 
pis for Oxford, To get rid of the Examiners in such a shabby 
underhand way, would be bad enough; but not half so bad or so 


lamentable as the discrepancies in the statutes new or old, the | 


laxity of management in the Executive, and deadness of public 
spirit in the University generally, which permit such a notice to 


be issued without producing any effeet except to insult the Exa- | 


miners and bamboozle the candidates. We could 
such an occurrence under the old system; but we really paid the 


understand | 
| default : 


University the compliment of supposing that their new machinery | 
was more compactly put together, as well as that the individuals | 


composing the Council were actuated by quite another spirit than 
that which appears to govern them. 

It is only right to supply here the missing sentence of the Ex- 
aminers’ programme. We are not quite certain that we have the 


exact words, for we are still without a printed copy, but they | 


were to the following effect, aud should have preceeded the para- 
graph marked (2)— 

** A knowledge of the original texts will have special weight in the ex- 
amination.” 

What makes the carelessness of our original informant emi- 
nently infelicitous is, that we are apprised from more than one 
quarter that this sentence is supposed to comprise not indeed 
the only but very probably the chief graramen which caused the 
Council to take the strange step they did. For of course the 
whole affair is not quite such a mystery now as it was a week 


sinee; and though nothing is officially stated or certainly known, | 
shrewd guesses can be made, rumours of which do not fail to reach | 


our ears, 

So far from our having any motive to suppress the newly-supplied 
item, if the copyist had condescended to supply us with it, it would 
not have made our case against the Council one whit different. We 


do not pretend to say that, with our unaided wits, we should ever | 


have discovered ‘# to be at the bottom of the annoyance evinced 
by the Council. But the general belief—what indeed we accept 
as the fact---that it is so, in our opinion places the Council in a 
more invidious light than ever. We could, with great effort, and 
by making liberal allowance for Donkeyism dying hard, under- 
stand that the introduction of geography into the Law and His- 
tory examination was resented; but that holding out encourage- 
ment for an acquaintance with the original text-books should be 
deemed a crime in the Examiners, is such an absurdity, that, 
whether as the result of the exclusive spirit of the old régime, or 
of the Parliamentary susceptibility of the new, it never would 
have occurred to us to imagine it. 

It does, however, appear, that it is to the latter cause, ¢. e. the 
jealousy of the Oxford House of Commons, that this strange pro- 
ceeding is to be attributed, ‘That of course to some extent lessens 
our surprise, because experience shows that there is no absurdity 
or injustice of which a representative assembly is not capable when 
its own powers or privileges are thought to be infringed. Unfor- 
tunately, the proceedings of that body are not fully or regularly 
reported, and therefore we have only hearsay as a ground for the 
statement, that a proposal to the same effect as the offensive clause 
in the Examiners’ programme had been made in the Council, 
and negatived ; and therefore that the Examiners are censured as 
having—proprio motu—adopted a restriction which the Coun- 
cil had refused to sanction. But the question still remains, 
whether the Examiners really exceeded their proper powers ; 
and likewise whether any steps were taken to apprize them of the 
fact of the motion above alluded to having been made and rejected. 
We have not heard that this was done ; and certainly it seems 
hard to require of the Examiners, to know, as it were by intuition, 
everything that passes in the seeret debates of the Council. In 
this case, it does not appear that, directly or indireetly, the Ex- 
aminers had the most remote idea that in publishing their intima- 
tion they were running counter to a decision of the Council. 
Even if they had, that would not in the least extenuate the mis- 
chief done by the authorities—first, in delaying their censure for 
nearly four months; secondly, in issuing it, at the expiration of 
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whatever.” The Board would have the public to understand that 
the reason of this unprepared condition is the obstructiveness of 
the First Commissioner of Public Works, who requires the Metro- 
politan Commissioners to go beyond their set yoy the district 
under their jurisdiction, and the means at their command. But the 
Board must be pronounced guilty on its own case, irrespectively 
of anything done by the Chief Commissioner, By the act of Par- 
liament under which it exists, the Board is bound to provide a plan 
for the main drainage of the Metropolis, carrying it to such a 
point down the river, that the pollution of the water shall not be 
reintroduced within the Metropolitan boundary by the reflux of 
the tide; and the same plan must provide for intercepting all 
pollution which would flow into the river within the jurisdiction 
of the Board. It might be better to go beyond these require- 
ments ; but the Board has not gone so far: it has not provided 
for intercepting all the watershed which would pollute the Thames 
within its jurisdiction. It would violate the requirement of the 
statute that it should not create a nuisance ; for ‘ the B* plan” 
would establish the outfall close by Erith Church, under the yery 
nose of a Metropolitan suburb. c 
The Metropolitan gentlemen allege various excuses for their 
that the Chief Commissioner expects them to go beyond 
the limits of their authority ; that he wand require them to bene- 
fit districts which pay nothing towards the rates; and that they 
have not money at command. Now, if the Board had obeyed the 
edict by which it is itself created, it might dispense with any 
moral approbation on the part of the Chief Commissioner, and 
might disregard any superfluous requirements on his part, should 
he make them. Or, by a genuine endeayour to obey, 
it might have proved its want of larger powers. We 
haye not yet advanced to that stage; and as to the want of 
money, it has been distinetly pointed out that the Commissioners 
have not levied even the same annual rate which was assessed 
by their predecessors, Thus, they have neither obeyed the act of 
Parliament nor exercised the powers they unquestionably possess, 
They have passed two years of their existence, when much was 
expected from them, literally in doing nothing except to get up a 
periodical talkee-talkee, and to repeat idle complaints against the 
First Commissioner, 

The real practical step towards a settlement of the question has 
been taken, not by the Metropolitan Commissioners of Works, but 
by the Board of Health, which has sent a deputation to Milan to 
inspect works there that illustrate the subject. The best of 
all ways for securing the construction of sufticient works would 
perhaps be to endow the whole of the Metropolis with a sufficient 
Municipality, having ancient London City for its nucleus and 
presiding centre. But, for one reason or another, it appears we 
are not likely to see such a constitution given to the Metropolis; 
and it must be confessed that the Commissioners who 
have been already elected by the several districts for muni- 
cipal purposes are not such a sample as would necessarily make 
the Metropolitan public greedy for an extended municipality. 
They make us doubt whether we have the materials for local 
self-government of a really efficient and powerful kind. The most 
promising course, therefore, would be a step in the very opposite 
direction—to take the work out of the hands of gentlemen who can 
only talk about it and grumble, and place it in the hands of those 
who do possess a power extending over the whole Metropolis—a 
branch of the Imperial Exeeutive—the Department of Public 
Works. In that ease, no doubt, we should soon have as good 
a plan as the engineering skill of the country could produce, with 
every standing- place and authority to obtain the requisite means 
from Parliament. 








THE BRITISH SOVEREIGN, 
Aone the measures which will be rendered practicable, and 


| therefore imperative, by the interruption of the ordinary course 


| of things in India, is an improvement of her currency, which ought 


to have taken effect years ago. At present, an ill-contrived eur- 
rency is one of the aggravating causes of that bad economy which, 


| if not among the provocatives of disorder and revolt, is among the 


that time, without any previous communication with the Exa- | 


miners ; thirdly, in withholding all explanation of the grounds of 


the censure; and fourthly, as the consequence of all these, in | 


weakening the hands of the Examiners, subverting academic dis- 
cipline, and discouraging those branches of study which it would 
be most consonant with the tendency of recent reforms to promote. 


HOW TO GET “MAIN DRAINAGE” FOR LONDON, 
Tue Metropolitan Board of Works is approaching the end of the 
second year of its existence ; and, in the words of Mr, Carpmael, 
‘* it is at the present moment without a plan” for the execution of 
its principal duty, the main drainage of the Metropolis—it is ‘ ex- 
actly in the same position as if it had never prepared any plan 


impediments to an easy repayment of the cost of pacification. It 
appears to be a settled determination in this country that the 
cost of reducing the Sepoy revolt shall fall not upon the United 
Kingdom but upon India herself: and the determination is as 
correct in equity as itis in policy. It is, however, not so easy 
to carry out as some rough and ready politicians appear to have 
supposed. The first idea is to levy a rate upon the disturbed 
districts: which is sound; but since most of the mutineers will 
be either hanged, transported, driven into the bush, or in other 
modes dispossessed from their landed tenements, it follows that 
they must be unable to pay for their own reduction to good be- 
haviour, and that the penalty which they ought in justice to pay 
will fall upon the loyal and well-conducted. Such an arrange- 
ment “all be very well if India had our social organization, by 
which the citizen aids the Government in the maintenance of 
political or social order ; but in a community deprived to so great 
an extent of political or social power, it is not possible thus to 
enforee the responsibility on the tithing or the hundred without 
committing injustice. We noticed last week a hint which had 
been thrown out that the Baboos of Caleutta or Bombay could 
easily produce the money needed: but these are the very people 
who have rallied round the British Government ; and it would be 
a reward as impolitic as it would be iniquitous to cast upon them 
the consequences of our own want of vigilance and good govern- 
ment. We hold the governing power in India, we command, we 
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keep guard ; and as the fault is ours, so it must lie upon ourselves 
to repair the fault. 

[t is not the less true that our estate, India, may yet be made to 
pay, not only the expenses of our own future management, but the 
cost of retrieving the past and reforming the system, There is 
no part of India which cannot be rendered more profitable, none 
from which a larger amount of produce could not be brought over 
to this country, with proportionate increase to our wealth. The 
wreatest difficulty of our Eastern trade hitherto has consisted in 
the large proportion that has to be paid for in the precious metals : 
India and China together have contributed conspicuously to that 
derangement which has thrown so much trouble upon us, It 
may be true that a great proportion of the silver drawn from 
Kurope for India has been required for a nage of ornament and 
manufacture, but undoubtedly a considerable part also has been 
rendered necessary by the increase of business in India, by the 
constant demand for a more extended circulation. That circula- 
tion in India is, by the existing law, silver. The silver has been 
dragged from France through England, and the drain has con- 
tributed to cause that vacuum in France which has been supplied 


by gold from this country. Now it is unquestionable that the | 
| the million of those things with which Arabian magic tantalized 


yacuum could have been more promptly, more easily and econo- 
nically, supplied in India direct from Australia, and perhaps 
from California, if gold had not been actually repelled by the 
Anglo-Indian Government. 

We are well aware of the objections which exist to the substi- 

tution of a gold for a silver currency in our Indian possessions, 
There is in the first place long-established custom; silver has for 
ages been the recognized standard of value in the East. It is 
true that there might be some difficulty in introducing a standard 
of high value in an empire where cowries have within the memory 
of man circulated among the remoter districts as the medium of 
exchange. Perhaps the most formidable obstacle presented at the 
present moment consists in the fact that silver is at a high pre- 
mium ; so that the sudden and arbitrary introduction of gold 
would operate as an arbitrary reduction of all debts, to the benefit 
of the debtor and to the injury of the creditor. 
these difficulties are greater in appearance than in reality. If 
cowries were recently current in remote parts of India, silver is 
universally accepted ; and the advance from silver to gold is not 
so great as that from cowries to silver, Ancient custom is a stub- 
born thing, but it will always yield to the offer of direct profit, 
and the improvements that are already advancing in India will 
conciliate the Native mind in proportion as they offer direct profit. 
We have rescued Ireland from the middleman; there is no rea- 
son why India should not be equally rescued. We have seen 
wages in Ireland advance from three shillings or less to six shil- 
lings, seven, or nine or more; and the same access to the wealth 
of the 150,000,000 souls is quite as practicable. Let the Hindoo 
feel that he is richer with a gold standard than a silver standard, 
and he will prefer the novelty to the antiquity. There is no ne- 
cessity for a violent introduction, The whole reform can be 
worked by degrees. Nothing more is needed than the avowed 
willingness of the Government to receive gold in payment of the 
current revenue according to our own standard, and not many 
years would elapse before the British sovereign would be current 
in India, even as it is now in the United Kingdom, in the Colo- 
nies, and in the United States. 

One obstruction which hindered the reform in India, originally 
based upon a theoretical notion entertained by persons of great 
eminence and respectability, was the supposition that the increased 
production of gold would so greatly depreciate it as to make silver 
the more precious metal, and thus occasion a loss if gold were ac- 
cepted in lieu of silver. The philosophers imagined the day when 
we should take care of the pounds leaving the shillings to take 
care of themselves; when we should reserve shillings to hoard, 
and throw sovereigns to the beggar. At the present moment, 
weight for weight gold is sixteen times more valuable than silver, 
—a large margin for silver to make up, But besides the increased 
supply of gold, there has been an increased consumption of gold, 





never been so yet. Thus is it often with the practical mind, 
when it lacks the faculty of imagination. You must join some- 
thing of the poet to the mechanist before you can produce a Watt or 
a Stephenson, capable of seeing amid the experimental toys of the 
present the giant engine of the future. Does not Lindsay know that 
great inventions alter the customs of men? Railways would 
never have ‘paid” save by the passengers they create, and 
sometimes, Saturnlike, kill. At what age would the hum- 
blest of maidens, as a matter of covree, procure the portrait of 
her sweetheart so lifelike in execution taat the cunningest limner 
would fail to equal it?—in what age but our own, when Portia 
can give her portrait to Bassanio at ‘only sixpence, frame and 
glass included,” Our commonest appliances are the impossibilities 
of the past ; and practical science is realizing for us the thoughts 
of poetry. The telescope is Prince Ali’s magic glass, which could 
see objects out of sight ; the railway is Prince Houssain’s carpet, 
which conveys us, windlike, to the spot we desire ; and if medi- 
cine has not yet realized Prince Beder’s magic apple, which gives 
health in a sniff, nor the Minié rifle his magic arrow, which not 
only flies out of sight but conducts us into Fairyland, the ag- 
gregate of scientifie discoveries does indeed make us a present for 


the few. The telegraph adds its voice to Prinee Ali’s perspective 
glass, and tells more truly and precisely how the beloved Princess 
is at this very moment: we see it done daily, any beloved object 
being placed on a level with the Princess. The photograph can 
give you a picture of the same, such as magic cannot excel, either 
in truth, beauty, or dignity ; for it is the mirror itself with the 
reflection fixed. Practical science is excelling the black art, for it 


| is discovering the “ secrets of nature’’: but what is the power thus 
| borrowed, if it is not part of the same which has made the living 
| original, and which rules the spheres of light in their orbits? At 


But perhaps | 


' results ; 


and that parallel movement has been accompanied by another | 


very remarkable change. Of late years the silver dollar is gra- 
dually superseded, in the Levant and the Mediterranean generally, 
by the English sovereign. There are various reasons, but the 


what limit does that power cease; who can say how much of it 
will be lent to man, or how much refused? Already it has done 
something more than make ‘the Leviathan” float; and it may 
yet give us a floating island—a new dominion for Qceen Victoria, 
only susceptible of locomotion and guidance, so that a marine resi- 
dence beginning off Cheshire might end off New York or Bombay. 

‘* But there is one thing,” cries the true Conservative sceptic of 
‘ Progress,” “‘ which science cannot do; it cannot alter man him- 
self—cannot alter the ‘os sublime’—cannot render more intense 
the fire of intellect in man, nor more sweetly beautiful the light 
of love in woman—-cannot, in short, alterthe type of our race.” 
Perhaps not the type ; yet even there work may produce its divine 
and perhaps we can already trace some ‘“ progress” in 
the very aspect of man himself. Let us look to the records for 
comparison. We have no reason to doubt the art and skill of 
Phidias, whose hand is as true to the undefinable variety of or- 
ganic form as that of any modern workman in sculpture. Yet 
the forms, the countenances, the expressions which Phidias gives 
us, are only “typical.” In the long dark night of the middle 
ages, humanity underwent its longest fit of suffering of which we 
have any record ; in that same trial-time Christianity united love 
to intellect ; and the records of art show a mighty change in 
the lincaments of the human face divine, It has since told 
of thoughts and feelings so many and various that the wsthetical 
arithmetic of a Phidias would have been too scanty to compute. 
Compare the two—the art-monuments of Greece, their beautiful 
but few and only generic expressions, with the pictures of Italy, 
their complete expressions of thoughts and feelings in endless 
variety. The world of human nature, as thus seen in the un- 
broken mirror of art, is as different from the crude simple type as 
the garden is from the field; nay, it is as different now from 
what it was as the humanity of Europe with its individualized 
varicty is different from the race of Polynesia with its mere 
typical uniformity of aspect. And since those same middle ages, 
has mankind seen, suffered, or done nothing, to be read in its 
countenance ? Has there not been a corresponding development 
of literature, from a type to a countless variety of individualities P 
Have we not seen ‘new worlds”? Have we not learned with 
Newton to pick up pebbles on the beach of Oceanus, and to 
search, not the firmament, but countless firmaments? In the 


| cultivated condition of humanity, each differs from the rest, yet is 


principal is, that the mint of this country has established so high | 


a character, that the payment of bargains made in different 
countries acquires a much greater fixity of measure if the term be 
sritish sovereigns. British sovereigns are articles of export for 
purposes of investment in America. By force of our sterling coin- 
age, we have thus conquered a supremacy for the British sove- 
reign even in dands that are hostile to us and those that have 
thrown off their allegiance. This forms a decided tendency to- 
wards the adoption of a universal standard—that ultimate reform 
which would involve so many advantages for commerce, The 
whole field of British India might be added to the domains thus 
conquered, but for the express exclusion of our own principal coin 
from the territories of the East India Company. 





WHY NOT? 
No Great Eastern will ever float the ocean, cry the prophets of 
ill ; or if she float she will not “ pay.” Mr. Lindsay, the Prince 
of Practical Men, one of the four Ls who were to reform us al- 
together, has several good reasons to allege, besides the obvious 
impossibility ; but especially, that merchants, passengers, and 
troops, cannot be concentrated in one ship, on account of the risk 
and inconvenience. How does Lindsay know ?—Because it has 








much more conscious of a common life, just as the adult with his 
varied thoughts and feelings is more conscious than the child, 
We have seen science united to art; through the agency of the 
yhotograph the power of nature has been made the portrayer of the 
1uman face ; and we have some reason to ask whether that face 
has not risen to the level of that high treatment, and grown more 
worthy of sitting to the sun, In the chivalrous romances, it is 
the frequent mission of the knight-errant to sustain at the peril of 
his body the averment that Avs lady is the most beautiful, the 
wisest, and the most excellent ; a toatlens certainty of victory rest- 
ing on the truth of the averment. The Present might in the same 
spirit give its challenge to the Past. It is true that the suffering, 
the glory, and the poetry of the Past, have all helped to endow the 
life of the Present; they have helped to create, but they never 
saw, the face of perfect beauty which lives now. The labourer 
grows with his work, and the work with the workman, If he is 
now expected to perform in very deed the commands which fiction 
only imposed on supernatural beings, man himself has become 
equal to the children of fiction; Fairyland had no more wondrous 
rewards than the work-a-day world can be made to yield ; and if 
man can now achieve what at one time imagination only pictured, 
so he sees living what was then seen only in the visions of men 
before their time. 
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BOOKS. 
LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA,” 
T118 long-looked-for narrative of African travels and discovery 


will not disappoint expectation. Greater skill in the arrange- 
ment of the three leading divisions of the work, so as to present 





the travels in three distinct parts like the acts of a drama, would | 


have facilitated the reader’s grasp of the whole story at the out- 


set ; since there is in the first place the author’s residence as a | 


medical missionary in the country beyond the Cape settlements, 
his exploration of the desert, his discovery of Lake Ngami and 
the Zambesi; secondly, his journey from the Zambesi (starting 
in about 18° South Latitude and 24° West longitude) to Lo- 


anda on the Atlantic and back ; finally, a similar journey East- | 


ward to the shores of the Indian Ocean. Greater practice In com- 
position would often have transferred the general observations on 
geography, natural history, and native character, to the close of 
the respective sections, instead of intermixing them with the nar- 
rative. Occasionally, greater clearness might be desirable as re- 

ards some scientific expositions, But, taken altogether, the 
book is original, attractive, and important, with an operating 


though not prominent judgment, which prevents the author from | 


dwelling upon his early travels in the Cape colony or the explored 
regions beyond it. Enough of this is given, but no more than is 
needful to see the experience and connexions Dr. Livingstone ac- 

uired as a medical missionary and traveller in the country of 
the Bechuanas, Bushmen, and other wild tribes. Without the 


habits and knowledge of a dozen years, the traveller could not | 


have subsequently made his way among strange and suspicious 
Negro tribes; without long training and acclimatization, he never 
could have borne up against the labours, privations, and fever- 


laden atmosphere of the many regions he had to pass through in | 


effecting his discoveries. In a literary point of view, he could 
not without so long a sojourn have infused so much of African 
atmosphere as it were into his accounts of what he observed and 
did; a peculiarity which we have rarely noticed before in a tra- 
veller, never to so great an extent. The blaze and bareness of 
the desert—the increasing richness of vegetation and plentifulness 
of water as you advance towards the Equator, till rank grass, al- 
most impenetrable forests, with inundations in the rainy scason 
and swamps afterwards, give the traveller too much of those good 
things—the strange and various animantia—and more important 
still, the mental and moral character of the various peoples—are 
all presented to the reader, not as something surprising from a 
novice, but as matters that constitute quite the ordinary state of 
things. The difference between Dr, Livingstone and many othe1 
travellers, and not bad travellers either, is the difference of an old 
experienced guide, who has all at his fingers’-ends, and a smart 
young valet-de-place, who may do things with more method and 
talk with more Sesner, but whose actual knowledge is not much 
deeper than the tourist’s own. 

The discoveries of Dr. Livingstone, as regards extent, exceed 
those of any modern land-traveller. If the reader will take up 
a common map of Africa, he will observe the Portuguese settlement 
of Loanda, on the Atlantic coast, in about 9 degrees of South lati- 
tude, and on the opposite side of the continent, the mouths of 
the Quilimane and Zambesi rivers, falling into the Mozambique 
Channel nearly opposite the centre of Madagascar. Throughout 
this range of ten degrees of latitude and upwards of twenty of 
longitude, the examiner will find nothing but a few scratches to 
indicate imaginary rivers, lakes, or mountains ; for, except the 
Portuguese information respecting their own settlements at the 
two extremities of the long range of country, all rested upon 
vague report till Dr. Livingstone traversed the line and filled up 
the map, substituting certainty for what before was blankness, 
with here and there a conjectural feature. 

The exploration has led to discoveries greater in some sense 
than were even expected. Instead of the great central desert 
where reported rivers lost themselves in the sand that speeu- 
lative geographers have dreamed of, Dr. Livingstone has traced 
a continuous and perennial river from about latitude 9° South 
and longitude 22° East, across the continent to the mouths of 
the Quilimane or more properly of the Zambesi. This water- 
course is not, like the Australian or South African rivers, a torrent 
at certain times and a succession of pools with a muddy or dry bed 
intervening for the remainder of the year. There is always plenty 
of water; and for five-sevenths of its distance it is nav igable, so 
far as water is coneerned, (for the impediments from rapids, 
cataracts, and sandbanks, are numerous,) for ‘‘ Thames steamers.” 
Of course this body of water is not from a single river. On the 
contrary, as far as Dr. Livingstone could learn, and as he partly 

roved from the tributary streams he crossed in his way, the 

eeba and the Zambesi drain the larger portion of the conti- 
nent of Africa over ten degrees of latitude and nearly double the 
number of longitude. This network of watercourses is one of 
the most remarkable in the world. Like the Nile and the Niger, 
it inundates the low flat lands during a portion of the year; 


but the tributary rivers seem more nemerous than those which (so | 


far as we know) contribute to the Niger and the Nile—rather 
resembling the Mississippi and the mighty rivers of South 
* Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa; including a Sketch of 


Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from the Capt 


of Good Hope to Loanda on the West Coast ; thence across the Continen?, down the 

er Zambesi, to the Eastern Ocean. By David Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L., &c. 
&e. With Portrait, Maps by Arrowsmith, and numerous Illustrations. Published 
by Murray. 


| America. The reason why no suspicion of the magnitude of the 
| Zambesi was entertained, appears to be the same as that which 
so long concealed the outlet of the Niger, the number of its 
mouths, and the sandbanks across them. [The Zambesi has ya- 
rious names at different parts of its course, according to the 
language of the tribes; but the names all signify flowing wa- 
ter, and mean the river, or the great river. ] ‘ 

Dr. Livingstone did not approach within nine degrees of th 
Equator, or do more than cross the upper waters of the Co ingo, 
| and other rivers that fall into the Atlantic North and South oj 
Loanda, His actual discoveries, the native information he ¢»]- 
lected, and what is known from other sources, will, however, 
enable the geographer to form a shrewd guess as to the interior 
of Africa from the Equator to the Cape settlements, or indeed ty 
the exploration-line of travellers from the North; which ling 
stops short of the Equator by about the same distance as tliat of 
Dr. Livingstone. At cither extremity of the continent we find a 
belt of land extending roughly over eight degrees of latitude, ea- 
pable of regular settlement and cultivation,—as Algiers with 
| the other states along the Mediterranean, and our Cape colonies, 

This is followed in either case by a desert, only sparsely habitable 

from scarcity of water ; the Northern Sahara seeming to have 
| the advantage as regards men, but the Southern with respect to 
animals, for whose sustenance it is provided with a peculiar vege- 
tation. Ofthe forty degrees of latitude which form the central part 
of Africa, we know that one-half (and there are reasonable grounds 
for inferring the same of the middle region) is distinguished by 
Tropical heat, Tropical rains, and Tropical vegetation. ‘The rains 
that create the fertility form considerable rivers, most of which 
find their way to the ocean ; some form inland lakes; a onee 
widely-entertained theory Dr. Livingstone disputes altogether,— 
he does not believe that any African river loses itself in d. 
The inhabitants are Negroes, though varying in physiognomy and 
coiour ; and when let alone by ambitious and turbulent riva 
chieftains and uncorrupted by the slave-dealers, seem to lead ¢ 
happy enough animal kind of life, in a vegetarian and often tota 
abstinence mode of existence, though some tribes contrive to g¢ 
intoxicated on a sort of beer or mead. With the natural com- 
munications of the country opened up, the soil tolerably eul- 
tivated, and regular governments established, the region could 
produce commodities enough for a most enormous forcign com- 
merece, and food sufficient to step the fears of the Malthusian for 
centuries to come. But we confess we are not so sanguine in an 
early expectation of this millennium as some, and our author 
amongst them. South America possesses as great natural ac- 
vantages, if not greater ; and though her countries may have bad 
governments, they Aare governments. So far as Dr, Livingstone’s 
discoveries bear upon African advancement, it must be observed 
that the doors of the country are kept by others; the Portuguese 
settlements of Loanda and Quilimane at the two ends of his route 
render any trade or even communication impracticable except by 
the good-will of Portugal. This in the case of Dr, Livingstone 
was given kindly and lavishly ; but there is a vast diifcrence 
between a distinguished traveller, recommended by a British 
Seeretary of State, and skippers and supercargoes, only anxious 
to turn a penny, and not very serupulous as to how they compass 
it. 

[he great obstacles to African civilization and commeret 
natural. Divided into a number of independent tribes at tre- 
quent foray with one another, there is no certainty; the smiling 
district of today may be a desert tomorrow, so far as man can 
make it so. An European might or might not be safe among 
them: Dr, Livingstone’s example proves little. He was widely 
known by reputation; he thoroughly understood the native cha 
racter; and he was recommended by a powerful chieftain. V 
is of more importance, his friend Sekeletu, this powerful ciiiet of 
Bechuana or desert descent, furnished him with a body of Moko- 
lolo attendants on his Westward journey to Loanda, When the 
Doctor returned and started on his Eastward journey, which 
towards its close would lead him among unfriendly tribes, some 
of whom had lately been at war with the Portuguese, he was ae- 
companied by upwards of a hundred followers. These men w 
analogous to the Arabs of the Northern Sahara—old campaigners, 
who desired nothing better than an excuse “to labour in their vo- 
cation.” Here they are in presence of an ill-conditioned potentate. 

** This morning at sunrise, lose t 
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We 








a party of Mpende’s people came close to our 
encampment, uttering strange cries and waving some bright red substance 








towards us. They then lighted a tire with charms in it, and departed, utter- 
ing the same hideous screams as before, This was intended to render us power- 
less, and probably also to frighten us. Ever since dawn, parties of armed 
ren have been seen collecting from all quarters, and numbers passed us 
while it was yet dark. Had we moved down the river at once, it would 


have been considered an indication of fear or defiance, and so would a re- 
treat. I therefore resolved to wait, trusting in Him who has the hearts of 
all men in His hands. They evidently intended to attack us, for no friendly 
message was sent; and when three of the Batoka the night before entered the 
Village to beg food, aman went round about each of them, making a noise like 
alion. The villagers then called upon them to do homage; and when they 





compli d, the chief ordered some chaff to be given them, as if it id been 
food. Cther things also showed unmistakeable hostility. As we were now 


pretty certain of a skirmish, I ordered an ox to be slaughtered, as this 1 
means which Sebituane [the father of Sekeletu and a great warrior] employed 
for inspiring courage. I have no doubt that we should have been victorious 5 
indeed, my men, who were far better acquainted with fighting than any of 
the people on the Zambesi, were rejoicing in the prospect of securing cap- 
tives to carry the tusks for them. ‘We shall now,’ said they, ‘get bot 
corn and clothes in plenty.’ They were in a sad state, poor fellows! for the 
| rains we had encountered had made their skin-clothing drop off piecemeal, 
and they were looked upon with disgust by the well-fed and well-clothed 
| Zambesians. They were, however, veterans in marauding ; and the head 
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men, instead of being depressed by fear, as the people of Mpende intended 
dhould be the case in using their charms, hinted broadly to me that I eught 
to allow them to keep Mpende’s wives. The roasting of meat went on fast 
and furious ; and some of the young men said to me, * You have seen us wth 
elephants, but you don’t know = what we can do w ith men. So believe 
that had Mpende struck the first blow, he would soon have found out that 
he never made a greater mistake in his life. ; 

The greatest obstacle to improvement, however, is the climate. 
Except in a rather highland region lying towards the Portuguese 
settlement of Quilimane,—to which Dr, Livingstone proposes to 
return and form a mission,—the whole district is infested by fever, 
and even the hills may be. Numbers of the natives sink under 
it yearly; any man less acclimatized or with a less wonderful 


constitution than Dr. Livingstone must have sunk at the outset of 


his great og 8 dition. Even on the verge uf the desert, before he 
mh oe the basin of the Zambesi, the significant name of “ fever- 

nds” indicates the state of things. He was frequently attacked 
afterwards before he reached Loanda; and this was the condition 
in which he travelled the latter portion of the way to the Portu- 
guese territory. 

“We were most kindly received by the Commandant of Ambaca, Arse- 
nio de Carpo; who spoke a little English. He recommended wine for my 
debility, and here I took the first glass of that beverage I had taken in Afri- 
ca, I felt much refreshed, and could then realize and meditate on the 
weakening effects of the fever. They were curious even t f 
though I had tried several times since we left Ngio to take luna 

tions, I could not avoid confusion of time and distance, neither could I hold 
the instrument steady, nor perform a simple calculation ; hence many of the 
sitions of this part of the route were left till my return from Loanda. 
bften, on getting up in the mornings, I found my clothing as wet from per- 
spiration as if it had been dipped in water. In vain had I tried to learn or col- 
lect words of the Bunda or dialect spoken in Angola. I forgot the days of the 
week and the names of my companions, and, had I been asked, I probably 
could not have told my own. The complaint itself oceupied many of my 
thoughts. One day 1 supposed that I had got the true theory of it, and 
would certainly cure the next attack whether in myself or companions; but 
some new symptoms would appear, and scatter all the fine speculations 
which had sprung up with extraordinary fertility in one department of m) 
brain.” 

On the Westward journey he was reckless; but, gaining wis- 
dom by experience, he made himself comfortable when going 
Eastward, according to African notions of comfort. 

“This was the first wetting we had got since we left Sesheke, 
capital, and the starting-rendezvous,] for I had gained some ex; 
travelling. In Loanda we braved the rain; and as 1 despised bein 
our frequent passage through running water, I was pretty ’ 
drenched; but now, when we saw a storm coming, we invariably halted. 
The men soon pulled grass sufficient to make a little shelter for themselves 
by placing it on a bush; and having got my camp-stool and umbrella, with 
a little grass under my feet, I kept myself perfeetly dry. We also lighted 
large tires, and the men were not chilled by streams of water running down 
their persons, and abstracting the heat, as they would have been had they 
been exposed to the rain. When it was over, they warmed themselves by 
the fires, and we travelled on comfortably. The effect of this care was, that 
we had much less sickness than with a smaller party in journeying to 
Loanda. Another improvement made from my experience was avoiding an 
entire change of dict. In going to Loanda, I took little or no European 
food, in order not to burden my men and make them lose spirit, but 
trusted entirely to what might be got by the gun and the liberality of the 
Jalonda; but on this journey I took some flour which had been left in the 
waggon, with some got on the island, and baked my own bread all the way 
in an extemporaneous oven made by an inverted pot. With these precau- 
tions, aided, no doubt, by the greater healthiness of the district over which 
we passed, I enjoyed perfect health.” 
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This perfect health did not continue: on reaching Tete, the 
first Portuguese station, he was laid up with fever; and he caught 
another on his journey to Quilimane, as was to be expected from 
the nature of the coast. Indeed, the most wonderful thing about 
the expedition is that the traveller survived to tell it. 

* The village of Kilimane stands on a great mud bank, and is surrounded 
by extensive swamps and rice-grounds, The banks of the river are lined 
with mangrove-bushes, the roots of which, and the slimy banks on which 
they grow, are alternately exposed to the tide and sun. The houses are well 
built of brick and lime; the latter from Mozambique. If igs down 
two or three feet in any part of the site of the village, he comes to water 
hence the walls built on this mud bank gradually subside ; pie: es are some- 
times sawn off the doors below, because the walls in which they are fixed 
have descended into the ground, so as to leave the floors higher than th 
bottom of the doors. It is almost needless to say that Kilimane is very un- 
healthy. A man of plethoric temperament is sure to get fever; i 
cerning a stout person, one may hear the remark, ‘Ah! he will nm 
long, he is sure to die.’ 

** A Hamburg vessel was lost near the bar before we came down. The men 
were much more regular in their habits than English sailors, so I had an 
opportunity of observing the fever acting as a slow poison. They felt ‘ out 
of sorts’ only, but gradually became pale, bloodless, and emaciated, then 
weaker and weaker, till at last they sank more like oxen bitten by tsets« 
than any disease I ever saw. The captain, a strong robust young man, re- 
mained in perfect health for about three months, but was at last knocked 
down suddenly, and made as helpless asa child, by this terrible disease, 
He had imbibed a foolish prejudice ) 
complaint. This is rather a professional subject, but I introduce it here 
in order to protest against the prejudice as almost entirely unfounded, 
Quinine is invaluable in fever, and never produces any unpleasant effects in 
any stage of the disease, if exhibited in combination with a aperient, The 
captain was saved by it, without his knowledge ; and I was thankful that 
the mode of treatment so efficacious among natives promised so fair among 
Europeans.” 

_Although discovery, and discovery of a new and most extensive 
kind, is the feature of the book, still there are many other things 
in it of an interesting nature, regarding native traits, the habits 
and characteristics of wild animals, and the peculiarities of insects 
and vegetation. Here are a few gatherings. 

Queenly Difficulties—‘* 1 found Sekeletu a young man of cighteen years 
of age, of that dark-yellow or coffee-and-milk colour, of which the Makololo 
are so proud, because it distinguishes them considerably from the black 
tribes on the rivers. He is about five feet seven in height, and neither so 
g00d-looking nor of so much ability as his father was, but is equally friendly 
to the English. Sebituane installed his daughter Mamochisane into the 





chieftainship long before his death ; but, with all his acuteness, the idea ot 
her having a husband who should not be her lord did not seem to enter his 
mind. He wished to make her his successor, probably in imitation of some 
of the Negro tribes with whom he had come into contaet ; but, being of the 


| Bechuana race, he could not look upon the husband except as the woman's 


| ought to keep none. 


lord, so he told her all the men were hers, she might take any one, but 
In fact, he thought she might do with the men what 
he could do with the women. But these men had other wives ; and, according 
to a saying in the country, ‘the ae of women cannot be governed,’ 
they made her miserable by their remarks. One man whom she chose was 
even called her wife, and her son the child of Mamochisane’s wife ; but the 
arrangemeys was so distasteful to Mamochisane herself, that, as soon as Se- 
bituane dfed, she said she never would consent to govern the Mukololo so 
long as she had a brother living. Sekeletu, being afraid of another member 
of the family, ‘Mpépe, who had pretensions to the chieftainship, urged his 
sister strongly to remain as she had always been, and allow him to support 
her authority by leading the Makololo when they went forth to war. Three 
days were spent in public discussion on the point. ‘Mpépe insinuated that 
Sekeletu was not the lawful son of Sebituane, on account of his mother 
having been the wife of another chief before her marriage with Sebituane, 
Maimochisine, however, upheld Sekeletu’s claims, and at last stood up in 
the assembly and addressed him with a womanly gush of tears: ‘ I have been 
a chief only because my father wished it. I always would have preferred to 
be married and have a family like other women. You, Seleketu, must bh 


| chief and build up your father’s house.’ ’’ 


against quinine, our sheet-anchor in the ; 
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Reading, Money, and Machinery.—* 1 proposed to teach the Makololo to 
read; but, for the reasons mentioned, Sekeletu at first declined: after some 
weeks, however, Motfbe, his father-in-law, and some others, determined to 
brave fhe mysterious book. To all who have not acquired it, the knowledge 
of letters is quite unfathomable ; there is nought like it within the compass 
of their observation ; and we have no comparison with anything, except pic- 
tures, to aid them in comprehending the idea of signs of words, It seems to 
them supernatural that we sce in a book things taking place or having oc- 
curred at a distance. No amount of explanation conveys the idea unless 
they learn to read. Machinery is equally inexplicable, and money nearly as 
much so until they see it in actual use. They are familiar with barter 
alone ; and in the centre of the country, where gold is totally unknown, if 
a button and sovereign were left to their choice, they would prefer the for- 
mer on account of its having an eye. 

“In beginning to learn, Motfbe seemed to himself in the position of the 
doctor who was obliged to drink his potion before the patient, to show that 
it contained nothing detrimental: after he had mastered the alphabet, and 
reported the thing so far safe, Sekeletu and his young companions came for- 
ward to try for themselves, He must have resolved to watch the effects of 
the book against his views on polygamy, and abstain whenever he perceived 
any tendency, in reading it, towards enforcing him to put his wives away. 
A number of men learned the alphabet in a short time, and were sect to teach 
others.” 

Heathenism.—* 1 had been, during a nine weeks’ tour, in closer contact 
with heathenism than I had ever been before; and though all, including 
the chief, were as kind and attentive to me as possible, and there was no 
want of food, (oxen being slaughtered daily, sometimes ten at a time, more 
than sufficient for the wants of all,) yet to endure the dancing, roaring, and 
singing, the jesting, anecdotes, grumbling, quarrelling, and murdering of 
these children of nature, seemed more like a severe penance than anything 
1 had before met with in the course of my missionary duties. 1 took thence 
a more intense disgust at heathenism than I had before, and formed a greatly 
clevated opinion of the latent effects of missions in the South, among tribes 
which are reported to have been as savage as the Makololo. The indirect 
benefits, Which to a casual observer lie beneath the surface and are inappre- 
ciable, in reference to the probable wide diffusion of Christianity at some 
future time are worth all the money and labour that have been expended 
to produce them.” 

The Looking-glass.—‘‘ The women have somewhat the same ideas with 
ourselves of what constitutes comeliness. They came frequently and asked 
for the looking-glass; and the remarks they made—while I was engaged in 
reading, and apparently not attending to them—on first seeing themselves 
therein, were amusingly ridiculous. ‘Is thatme?’ *‘* What a big mouth I 
have!’ ‘My ears are as big as pumpkin-leaves.’ ‘1 have no chin at all,’ 
Or, * IT would have been pretty, but am spoiled by these high cheek-bones,’ 
‘See how my head shoots up in the middie !’—laughing vociferously all the 
time at their own jokes. They readily perceive any defect in each other, 
end give nicknames accordingly. One man came alone to have a quiet 


gaze at his own features once, when he thought I was asleep: after twist- 
ing his mouth about in various directions, he remarked to himself, ‘ People 
say I am ugly, and how very ugly I am indeed!’ ” 


Thus far the extracts relate to Sekeletu and his yellow-coloured 
people, among whom the Doctor resided during the latter part of 
his stay in Africa. The following mostly refer to his Tropical 
journeyings. 

Travels of Manufuctures.—“ When crossing at the confluence of the 
Leeba and Makondo, one of my men picked up a bit of a steel watch-chain 
of English manufacture, and we were informed that this was the spot where 
the Mambari cross in coming to Masiko, Their visits explain he Seke- 
lenke kept his tusks so carefully. These Mambari are very enterprising 
merchants ; when they mean to trade with a town, they deliberately begin 
the affair by building huts, as if they knew that little business could be 
transacted Without a liberal allowance of time for palaver, They bring 
Manchester goods into the heart of Africa; these cotton prints look so won- 
derful that the Makololo could not believe them to be the work of mortal 
hands. On questioning the Mambari, they were answered that English 
manufactures came out of the sea, and beads were gathered on its shore, 
To Africans our cotton-mills are fairy dreams. ‘How can the irons spin, 
weave, and print so beautifully >’ Our eountry is like what Taprobane was 
to our ancestors—a strange realm of light, whence came the diamond, mus- 
lin, and pe an attempt ot explanation of our manufactures usually 


} 
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elicits the expression, ‘ Truly, ye are gods !’” 

Feeling towards Water.—** There was considerable pleasure, in spite of 
rain and fever, in this new scene: The deep gloom contrasted strongly 
with the shadeless glare of the Kealehari, which had left an indelible im- 


pression on my memory. Though drenched day by day at this time, and 
for months afterwards, it was long before I could believe that we were get- 
ting too much of a good thing. Nor could I look at water being thrown 
away, without a slight, quick impression flitting across the mind that we 
were guilty of wasting it.” 

The Gallanty Show.—“ Shinte was most anxious to sce the pictures of 
( but fever had so weakening an effect, and I had such 
violent action of the heart, with buzzing in the ears, that I could not go for 
several days; when I did go for the purpose, he had his principal men and 
the same érowd of court beauties near him as at the reception. The first 
picture exhibited was Abraham about to slaughter his son Isaac; it was 
shown as large as life, and the uplifted knife was in the act of strikin 


lad: the Balonda men remarked that the picture was much more like a 
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god than the things of wood or clay they worshiped. I explained that this 
man was the first of a race to whom God had given the Bible we now held, 
and that among his children our Saviour appeared. The ladies listened 
with silent awe; but, when I moved the slide, the uplifted dagger moving 
towards them, they thought it was to be sheathed in their bodies instead of 
Isaac’s. ‘Mother! mother!’ all shouted at once ; and off they rushed hel- 
ter-skelter, tumbling pell-mell over each other, and over the little idol-huts 
and tobacco-bushes ; we could not get one of them back again. Shinte, 
however, sat bravely through the whole, and afterwards examined the in- 
strument with interest. An explanation was always added after each time 
of showing its powers, so that no one should imagine there was aught super- 
natural in it; and had Mr. a who kindly brought it from England, 
seen its popularity among both Makololo and Balonda, he would have 
been gratified with the direction his generosity then took. It was the only 
mode of instruction I was ever pressed to repeat. The people came long 
distances for the express purpose of seeing the objects and hearing the ex- 
planations.”’ 

The Sea.—‘ As we were now drawing near to the sea, my [Makololo] 
companions were looking at everything in a serious light. One of them 
asked me if we should all have an opportunity of watching each other at 
Loanda. ‘Suppose one went for water, would the others sce if he were kid- 
napped?’ I replied, ‘I see what you are driving at; and if you suspect 
me, you may return, for I am as ignorant of Loanda as you are: but no- 
thing will happen to you but what happens to myself. We have stood by 
each other hitherto, and will do so to the last.’ The plains adjacent to 
Loanda are somewhat elevated and comparatively sterile. On coming across 
these we first beheld the sea. My companions looked upon the boundless 
ocean with awe. On describing their feelings afterwards, they remarked 
that ‘we marched along with our father, believing that what the ancients 
had always told us was true, that the world has no end; but all at once the 
world said to us, ‘‘I am finished; there is no more of me!’?’ They had 
always imagined that the world was one extended plain without limit.” 

The Makololo at Loanda.—* Every one remarked the serious deportment 
of the Makololo. They viewed the large stone houses and churches in the 
vicinity of the great ocean with awe. .\ house with two stories was, until 
now, beyond their comprehension. In explanation of this strange thing, I 
had always been obliged to use the word for hut; and as huts are constructed 
by the poles being let into the earth, they never could comprehend how the 
poles of one hut could be founded upon the roof of another, or how men 
could live in the upper story, with the conical roof of the lower one in the 
middle. Some Makololo who had visited my little house at Kolobeng, in 
trying to describe it to their countrymen at Linyanti, said, ‘ It is not a hut ; 
it is a mountain with several caves in it.’ 

“Commander Bedingfeld and Captain Skene invited them to visit their 
vessels, the Pluto and Vhilomel. Knowing their fears, I told them that no 
one need go if he entertained the least suspicion of foul play. Nearly the 
whole party went; and when on deck, I pointed to the sailors, and ‘said, 
* Now these are all my countrymen, sent by our Queen for the purpose of 
putting down the trade of those that buy and sell Black men,’ They re- 
plied, ‘Truly, they are just like you’; and all their fears seemed to vanish 
at once, for they went forward amongst the men, and the jolly tars, acting 
much as the Makololo would have done in similar circumstances, handed 
them a share of the bread and beef which they had for dinner. The com- 
mander allowed them to fire off a cannon; and having the most exalted ideas 
of its power, they were greatly pleased when I told them, ‘ That is what 
they put down the slave-trade with.’ The size of the brig-of-war amazed 
them. ‘It is notacanoe at all; it is a town.’ The suilors’ deck they 
named ‘the Kotla’; and then, as a climax to their description of this great 
ark, added, ‘and what sort of a town is it that you must climb up into with 


a rope? 

ihe effect of the politeness of the officers and men on their minds was 
most beneficial. They had behaved with the greatest kindness to me all the 
way from Linyanti; and I now rose rapidly in their estimation, for what- 
ever they may have surmised before, they now saw that I was respected 
among my own countrymen, and always afterwards treated me with the 
greatest deference.” 

By the advice of some judicious friends, Dr. Livingstone pre- 
fixes an autobiographical sketch to the narrative of his discove- 
ries, This is not aly interesting as another example of the pur- 
suit of knowledge under difficulties, but as showing the manner 
in which the qualities necessary to an explorer were acquired. 
His father was a peasant of the Hebrides, who subsequently 
worked at Blantyre Works (a cotton manufactory); in which the 
future traveller was also employed as soon as his labour could be 
turned to account. A less advantageous position for study could 
not well be; but young Livingstone worked by day, and improved 
the “learning” acquired at a common school by night. As years 
and wages advanced, and the idea of becoming a ‘ medical 
pene + | ” grew in his mind, the strange spectacle was seen of 
a youthful artisan supporting himself by the labour of his hands 
while he attended Glasgow University. When sufliciently quali- 
fied, he became attached to a missionary institution, and finally 
went out to the Cape; qualified beyond most men, as the result 

roved, forthe toil and privations of an African earcer, by the 
abours and thrift of his previous life, and be it also said, by a 
most wonderful constitution. 





NEW NOVELS,” 
WE have come to have doubts as to the general truth of conclu- 
sions aimed at by novels that choose a particular class of society 
or a social evil for exposition. The novelist who looks on the 
world at large makes a selection from what he sees, but it is a 
selection in obedience to rules of art. The author who writes 
with a didactic purpose selects with a view to that purpose. 
There may be nothing actually false in his representations, but 
only onesided. 


from another point of view and selecting opposite characters anc 
events, 


* Chapeltown, or the Fellow Students, By an English Congregational Minister. 
Published by Ward and Co. 

The Forsters: a Novel. In two volumes, By Marguerite A. Power, Author of 
** Evelyn Forester.” Published by Newby. 

Vendigaid, or the Blessed One: a Fate of the Thirteenth Century, In two 
volumes. Published by Saunders and Otley. 

The Young Bride: a Novel. By Mrs, Briscoe. In three volumes. Published 
by Hurst and Blackett. 


: Incidents, characters, manners, might all be | 
matched in real life, and very likely not as mere exceptions ; but | 
all that you conclude would be reversed by somebody looking | 


—______ 

Chapeltown, or the Fellow Students, seems to fall under this 
category. That its author, a ‘“ Congregational minister,” js well- 
acquainted with the particular class of society he introduces into 
his story, is obvious; it is equally obvious that he is deserib- 
ing it truthfully. Unless the reader fills up the hint whic} 
the writer drops, that there are other phases of Congregationalism 
than are depicted in this tale, an erroneous idea, we should think 
would be formed of the Independents, at least in towns and the 
poorer congregations of London. The power (we fancy without 
appeal) which Independency gives to every congregation, and in 
a degree to individual members, seems naturally to foster « up- 
pishness,” presumption, cabal, and jealousy : indeed, Dr. Vaughan 
once hinted, we think, at something of the last against all refine- 
ment, if noteven grammar. Yet the Independent ministers, as 
they appear before the public, certainly do not fall short of the 
ministers of other denominations in liberality and breadth of 
view, as well as strength of style without much platform man- 
nerism. 

The prime object of Chapeltown is to enforee upon Independ- 
ent clergymen that their ‘ call” should be unanimous, Unless 
this is the ease, they will be (at least for a time) the object of 
dislike to the minority, and very possibly the victim of intrigue, 
No delicacy, no superficial appearances of cordiality, should in- 
duce a minister to waive actual examination upon. this point; 
and if he find that a party have opposed him, to decline that 
church, and thus eventually the congregations may be compelled 
to obedience. 

“Tfin the acceptance of calls,” says an old clergyman in reference to 
some action of the tale, ‘* ministers would make more searching inquiry as 
to actual unanimity, boldly avowing their resolve not to undertake charges 
in its absence, I am convinced that great sufferings would be escaped, and 
also that the uniform practice would tend much to check the spirit of fac- 
tious dissension. And I would even add, if, on the rising of antagonism, 
in church-sections, to ministers already settled, they would give their 
churches to know that either the party conflict (almost invariably lying be- 
neath) must be abandoned or the pastor relinquished, similar good would 
on the great scale result. The impression that it is the pastor’s duty to sit 
down with depreciation and insult, and cither try to conciliate, or become a 
warrior and drive the disaffected from his territory, has, rely upon it, the 
tendency to enbolden our church-disturbers. The people should be gently 
taught that the ministerial relation is too delicate in its involvements to be 
treated lightly.” 

Another purpose of the writer is to impress upon young minis- 
ters that self should be forgotten—not the grosser forms of 
worldly selfishness, but the eflorts after eloquence and display 
in the pulpit or elsewhere. This abnegation, too, would have a 
tendency to check insubordination among the people, when they 
saw that their minister was only anxious for their souls. 

The tale which illustrates the writer’s views is slight ; less a 


story than a framework planned to introduce a succession of 


sketches, showing the intrigues going on among a congregation, 
the secret cabals of which the minister may be made the victim, 
and the indelicacy or insolence to which he may be exposed, 
from the coarseness, pretentiousness, or vulgarity of his people. A 
couple of well-educated, refined, and zealous young clergymen, 
with their gentle wives, respectively accept a provincial town 
and a rustie congregation. In each case there is some demur; 
but at Chapeltown, the village, it is only individual, and easily 
overcome by the spiritual mind of Clifton. In the busy town 
of W: — Fielding has to contend with the difficulties and 
evils already intimated, until, discovering the whole truth, he 
throws up his church. 

A considerable portion of the tale is devoted to a description 
of these evils. They bud very early—in fact, on the arrival 
of the minister; and become full-blown on the Monday after his 
sermon, when the members of the congregation call. Among 
the rest was the great man of the chapel. 

“* One o’clock brought a fine carriage to the pastor's door. The liveried 
footman presented cards, announcing Mr., Mrs., and a couple of Misses 
Temple. Caroline could not help observing, that as the latter entered the 
room, they stepped and looked very much as people do when crossing a 
muddy and bustling street. They were constantly exchanging glances. 
Beyond these their expressions were remarkably harmless ; for silence and 
hauteur were equal. 

** Clarence Temple, Esquire, was Clarence Temple, Esquire, everywhere. 
He bade Mrs. Fielding welcome to W——, very good-naturedly, but speedily 
rose into vaster and more public considerations. 

“**Mr. Fielding,’ he said, ‘I am with you in the views you gave us 
yesterday of masters obeying—I beg pardon—servants. That's a fine senti- 
ment, ** Whatever others do to you, do to them.”’ I’m sure that’s the 
kind of preaching. What could a public man do in these days, unless he 
acted it out? 1 have tried it, sir. You told us to act it out. And ifin 
F , and indeed in the Legislature, any small share of preponderance 
has fallen to me, I wish to use it only for that purpose. The masses must 
and will rise to that level. I told Lord F , the other day, that Govern- 
ment ought not to have sanctioned that iniquitous bill on taxation. But I 
forget: Mrs. Fielding, you must pardon me; I am a public man. How do 
you like W > Your talented husband will rise, 1 know. He gave us 
two stunning sermons yesterday. I wish my lads had heard them. Wil- 
liams tells me—excuse my mentioning it—that Mr. Fielding’s salary 1s 
only—’ 

. ***Q Temple, my dear,’ interposed his better half, ‘I wonder at you, 
Temple!’ 

op ‘ene, come, Florence, I know that this good lady will excuse me. I 
wish our minister to have a little style about him. Mr. Fielding, don’t be 
afraid of it. I was angry with Williams, very. I said, ‘* That’s downright 
shabby, deacon.” I’m not a first-rater at quoting, but I managed it fa- 
mously, I said, ‘* Williams, have you forgotten that the Apostle Paul, 
or one of them, says in his epistle, or somewhere, ‘ The labourer is worthy 
of his hire’? They must Lave a meeting to raise the terms.’ , 

‘© ¢Q, Mrs. Fielding,’ again the remonstrance broke forth, ‘ what will 
you think of my husband! He does go on so. You see, we're not much 
accustomed to things of this sort. Other people are more in the way of 
} chapel affairs. You mustn’t take any notice of Temple’s not being out 
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nite so often: I can’t let him. What with public affairs, he’s half killing 


imself and us.’ BR iia 
a yt those honoured by this distinguished visit had remained patient 


listeners.” : . 

The following dialogue from a lower grade in society, though 
the gentleman is an office-holder, gives the young couple the 
first inkling that the call was not unanimous. 

‘The deacon struck in. ‘ There’s a deal, a vast deal, Mr. Fielding, as 
wants getting up among us. We've lost a sight of way. Them aristocrats, 
as has stuck themselves up in such a manner about you,’ (this was the first 
jntimation to Fielding of anything like a party opposed to him,) ‘dida 
mischief to the church as years won’t remedy. See how they've kept us 
out of a pastor. And the people is sore still about Mr. Stevens. That 
wownd won't be healed yet awhile.’ 

«Mr. Stevens,’ asked Fielding, sega’, ‘who was he » 


«60, bless your (Mrs. Haddock kindly saved her husband the trouble of | 
| which appear before the public, from the social knowledge and 


replying,) * on’t you know about Stevens—he as the people was so 
anxious to have as their pasture ? Why, there was more votes for him, 
Haddock, than now there is of members? He was a uncommon eliquent 
reacher was Stevens. He had such a way with him. 0! you've no idee. 
uch away! He told my husband here, as he’d rather have the likes of 
him for his right hand, than a dozen of your purse-proud folks. Thirteen 





families—but you must have heard—took theirselves sheer off, because our | 


stiff deacon, as thinks himself wiser than a hundred parsons and as many 
churches put together, would go on so—saying that the like of Stevens, who 
had some liveliness in him, would ‘let down the tones’ of the church. Well, 
things look a bit better. You musn’t be chice over a few ups and downs.’ 

“¢Really, Mrs. Haddock, you make me uneasy. Did an besides Mr. 
Hatchard oppose my coming ? 
unknown to me >’ 

“<Q, don’t take on so. There's nothing particular ; nothing for Mr. 
Fielding to be unsettled about, is there, Haddock? What if a half-a- 
dozen——’ 

“*No, indeed,’ interposed the deacon, fearful of a report to his fellow 
officials, ‘we had no intentions of making a unfavourable impression. We 
shall look up. Our minister’s heart is with us. Ile’s going, I expect, to 
strain every nerve. I’m sure, though I say it before his face, he’s done well 
today. Them sermons, with the bits of directness and outspeaking, which 
will come readier every week, will do the business. O, how the people want 
visiting—a thorough good roosting up! I suppose you'll make a beginning 


tomorrow, sir >’ ’ 


Is there some want of cordiality hitherto | 


| Herbert, when a verdict of suicide is returned. 


‘* Sir Herbert’s hand is quite steady; that of his antagonist trembles so 
p wetee can hardly hold the pistol, and he clenches his teeth to prevent their 
chattering. 

‘* At last, after a pause, he gives the signal; the two shots go off simul- 
taneously, and Mr. Frederick Blackwell falls an inert mass. Sir Herbert 
approaches, and sees a small dark, sullen stream, oozing from his heart; he 
is quite dead, Sir Herbert pauses for a moment: he takes the young man’s 
handkerchief and presses it on the wound, so that the blood may not drop ; 
lifts the body, carries it down the steps, and lays it in the bottom of the 
boat: then he comes back for the discharged istol, places it by the corpse, 
unmoors the little bark, and sends it adrift with its ghastly burden. ” 

This is searcely the way in which an English gentleman would 
proceed, aud the whole affair is not of the best class. However, 
it furnishes the opportunity of painting the lifelong misery of Sir 
A first-rate novel 
The Forsters is not; but it is superior to four-fifths of those 


observation of the author, as well as her literary cleverness, 


Not long since, we had a Welsh historian who traced Queen 
Victoria’s descent from Brutus the Trojan; establishing the fact 
by the pedigree itself. In the historical romance of Vendigaid 
there is another pedigree, tracing the descent from the hero of the 
tale, the aforesaid ‘‘ Vendigaid ”—apparently a progenitor of the 
Tudors, since he lives in “the home of the Tewdyr.” There is 
nothing incompatible in the two accounts; the only difference 
being that the romancist begins at a more proyeable period than 


| the historian. 


The tale of Tendigaid relates to the conquest of Wales by Ed- 
ward the First : but beyond a battle or two, and analogous events, 


| public affairs are subordinated to private doings—we were going to 


These last specimens indicate that satire, and of no very tender | 


sort, is a strong feature of the book. There are more domestic 
scenes of a gentler kind, and the decline and death of Clifton 
approaches pathos. There are also several indications that the 
author is well aware of what a spiritual-minded minister ought 
to be, though he does not leaye a very favourable impression of 
the “ yoluntary principle.” 

Story is searcely the main feature of Miss Power's new novel. 
The Forsters owes its character, and indeed its attraction, to 
sketches of manners and persons, These may be somewhat super- 
ficial, and not always of the best class either as regards the 
originals or the paintings; but they argue a very considerable 
observation of people and society both at home and abroad. 

The story turns upon the family of “the Forsters.” There is 
the father, a very accomplished all-engaging man, but naturally 

inted, with nothing of the Byronic hero about him. Mrs, 

‘orster has a sour disagreeable temper, and her apparent aim is to 
torment her husband and everybody else ; for although she spoils 
her youngest daughter, Sophy—a handsome girl with a common- 
place mind—it is merely as a way of vexing others. Philip For- 
ster is the conventional sailor; reckless, high-spirited, and good- 
natured, after the usual pattern, but with a touch of real selfish- 
ness at bottom. The heroine of the family and of the book is 
Marion, for around her everything revolves. When her father 
dies in difficulties, she gives up everything 
sister, and teaches music in Paris to assist them. When that 
sister seems to take advantage of a sort of misunderstanding 
between herself and a friend of more prosperous days, but whose 
weakness of character renders him unworthy of such a gem, 
Marion forwards the match; and so on to the end of the piece. 

The deeper romance of the story relates to this marriage of 
Sir Herbert Ferrier with Sophy Forster, and its connexion 
with a tradition in the Ferrier family. According to the le- 


say, but in reality to talks and sentiments, from King Edward 
and Queen Eleanor downwards. As an historical romance, or a 
romance of any kind, !’endigaid is one of the weakest we have 
seen. Not that the writer fails to suggest an idea of the pe- 
riod in which the story is laid, or that he breaks down by a too 
literal or imitatively conventional attempt at the language and 
manners of the age: the necessity of attempting such things seems 
scarcely to have oceurred to the romancist. Everything is mo- 
dern, after the Minerva Press style of the modern, The ladies 


| talk in the manner of sentimental milliners, and most of the 





to her mother and | 


gentlemen in the style of males of that class. The courtiers are 


more than horrified with Mortimer for mutilating the body of 
Llewellyn by cutting off his head—they are shocked. Queen 


Eleanor, visiting in deep grief the remains of her son before his 
burial, gossips over the coffin about the plans and intended 
movements of certain of the dramatis persone, for the read- 
er’s information ; and so it goes on from first to last. 


It is really difficult to form an idea of the course of study or 
experience that could have led to the production of Mrs. Briscoe’s 
Young Bride. There are traces in the book of some living ob- 
servation, and there is a tone of society in the style and manner, 
which argue a knowledge beyond what can be acquired by mere 
reading; but the whole is inconsistent with the probabilities of 
life or common congruity of character. One of the leading per- 
sonages is rather of the past than the present. Sir Aldrich Bul- 
strode is a proud, self-important baronet, wrapped up in a sense 
of family consequence, and a man very likely to do hard and 
tyrannical things, but scarcely disgraceful ones. Yet he forces 
his favourite and only granddaughter Mary into a marriage with 
his nephew, Harold, when the child is but fourteen, and in a state 
of almost insensibility from terror, repugnance, and illness, The 
object of this proceeding is to make all sure in the interval be- 


| tween the marriage and Harold’s return from India, whither he 


The consequence is, that Mary withdraws from her 


is going. 


| paternal home, rather than live with her hated husband; and 


gend, a lady of the house died suddenly in childbed, under cir- | 


cumstances of suspicion as regards herself and her husband. 
Ever since that event, danger is said to attend the first-born 
child; and in the case of Sophia this is illustrated somewhat 
after the fashion of the original of the tradition. The baronet, be- 
come indifferent, detects his weak wife in an intrigue. His violence 
brings on premature confinement; mother and child die; and Sir 
Herbert soon after proceeds to keep an appointment made between 
the guilty pair, the gallant being ignorant of the intermediate 


catastrophe. 
* At last he emerges into an open space, and quickly and quietly takes 
the path to the summer-house at the end of the terrace. As he enters it, 


he hears the splash of oars coming down the stream. 

“He unlocks the door that leads down to the water, places it ajar, and 
seats himself on the sofa ; the boat approaches and strikes the bottom step 
—its occupant fastens it there, mounts the stairs, pauses with his hand on 
the lock, listens, then, with a somewhat uncertain step, enters. 
shadow of Sir Herbert stands up and confronts him. 

***Tt was not I you came to meet, Mr. Blackwell, but it is with me alone 
you have to deal now.’ 

“While he speaks, he strikes a light, illumines a little portable lamp he 
has brought with him, and opens the ease he carried under his arm, which 
contains pistols. 

“*Sir Herbert! this mode of proceeding—without witnesses !'——Mr. 
Blackwell falters. 

** *T believe this is not the first interview you have had here without 
witnesses : rest assured, however, that it will be the last,,—and he hands 
him Apes, desiring him to take his place. 

“* What—within this space! it is murder.’ 

. ‘‘*I know it: once more, will you take your place >—you shall make the 
signal to fire,’ 


| each class of wine; whic 


The dark 


| whole, yet it chiefly considers wines as wine. 


passes through a variety of scenes and adventures, till his death 
releases her from the necessity of concealment. 

An ill-founded story may become interesting by an able filling- 
up; though such will rarely be the case, because the same vigour 
of mind and comprehension of life that can vividly present parts 
will generally have knowledge enough to combine them into a 
feasible whole. In The Young Bride, at all events, this is not 
the case. The conception, though clear, is feebly expressed, and 
the composition too diffuse and minutely descriptive. 


PROFESSOR MULDER ON THE CHEMISTRY OF WINE,* 
TuERE are various ways of looking at wine. The most general 


and genial is the connoisseur’s method, one aspect of which is il- 
lustrated in the genre picture of the “‘ bee’s wing.” Another mode 
is an inquiry into the special properties and characteristics of 
t though involving chemical analysis, 
also requires experiments of a less scientific kind. A third me- 
thod is somewhat abstract. It looks upon wine as a genus, and 
though by no means ignoring the higher classes of the article 
either as to the constituent properties or the tasteful results of the 
Those properties, 
whether of good or evil, which all wines have in common, are 
primarily investigated; the causes of the higher qualities as 
aroma, termed by Professor Mulder the “ vinous smell,” are 
traced ; the cultivation of the grape and the manufacture of wine 
are discussed, but still in oe for although particular facts 
may be mentioned they are only adduced as illustration. Thus, 
in speaking of the revival of declining fermentation, our author 
* The Chemistry of Wine. By G. J. Mulder, Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht. Edited by Hl. Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to 8t. 
George’s Hospital. Published by Churchill, 
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describes, with a warmth becoming a connoisseur who drinks as 
well as tastes, a practice in France, strangely illustrative of 
French delicacy. 

“When the fermentation is diminishing, and before it is completely fi- 
nished, the whole mass of liquid is stirred up, in order to bring its elements 
into contact with each other afresh. I know not whether the practice still 
exists, but till within a few years, in many parts of France the infamous 
custom (for how else can I designate it >) prevailed of allowing a naked man 
to go into the wine-tub, who not only stirred up everything, but promoted 
fermentation by the temperature of his body. According to Thénard, seve- 
ral individuals have been killed in this way, the atmosphere of carbonic acid 
in which they found themselves proving fatal to them.” 

‘*Sarve them right.” 

As already indicated, Professor Mulder’s book deals with the 
subject in the general or abstract way. He first considers the 


ape, or rather the vine and its products, botanically as well as | O57 the vine is an al 


chemically. He next expounds the manufacture, from the first 
gathering of the grapes till they become wine proper; explaining 
certain treatments to assist nature,—such as the administration 
of chalk to get rid of the excess of tartaric acid induced by an 
unfavourable season; and this the Professor denounces as adul- 
teration, though he admits that people in general do not think so. 
The dealing with wine previous to bottling and cellaring, and the 
diseases to which it is subject, follow the making; and then 


The conclusion from the facts of vine-culture seems 


| 

| r to be 

| “temperature and soil together determine to a very — 
| 

| 


i _ f great ex 
the kind of grape”; for vines transplanted change their aa 
Facts, however, put some limitation upon this point; for if the 
soil be exhausted, it would seem we know not how to restore it 
“Tf the vine is removed from a warmer to a colder region, the saccha: i 
contents, asa general rule, diminish, and increase if it is brought haps 
colder to a warmer district. Temperature and soil together determine be 
very great extent, the kind of grape. To no other cause can the perpetua- 
tion of the innumerable varieties be ascribed. 3 
in the character of the wine itself, teach us that the soil may be exhausted 
just as much by the vine as by any other plant. There are districts jn 


Other en, however, 


| France where very famous wines were formerly made and where only very 


| inferior kinds can now be produced. 


** For example, the wines of Orleans are now considered very inferior to 
those of Burgundy, whereas formerly the reverse was the case, It may be 
kaline plant; give it potash enough, and the wine Will 





| be better. But this is not the case. Orleans yields wine enough—a proof 


comes a most elaborate examination of the constituents of wine,— | 


what may be found in it, and whence it comes. As a proper 
mark of deference to its importance, spirit is taken first, and 
“the amount of alcohol in wine” is discussed in an elaborate 
chapter. Some twenty other constituents are then considered, 
with more or less of brevity. These are followed by tests of 
wine, and by a chapter on adulteration. Yet all is vanity. The 
more ethereal properties connected with our nature cannot be 
made tangible, or reduced to rule, 

**T do not like you, Doctor Fell; 

The reason why I cannot tell.”’ 

And the same might be said in the reverse, in likes or loving. 
The chemist, as a chemist, cannot tell why one wine is better 
than another, or that one wine ¢s better than another, till he has 
tried it on himself. 

**T have purposely made no attempt to answer the question so frequently 
and so uselessly put, ‘Why one kind of wine is better than another?’ 
Every constituent helps to promote excellence ; alcoholic contents, bouquet, 
and every non-volatile ingredient. One wine is liked on account of its 
aroma (and when we consider the connexion between nose and mouth, 
aroma is flavour); another on account of its strength; « third simply be- 
cause of its flavour.” 

As much mystery attends upon the more recondite questions 
connected with the vine and its product. The most certain point 
is the necessity of heat. Unless during the time of budding, and 
still more of ripening, the thermometer ranges above a certain 
point, you will have no wine at all, or inferior juice that must be 
artificially sweetened with sugar. This also, in Professor Mul- 
der’s opinion, is adulteration ; and one which—oh, opprobrium of 
art!—cannot afterwards be detected. ‘‘Chemistry is here at 
fault, since only that which was wanting in the fruit has been 
added to it.” 
the failures of chemistry, remember the difficulties of the subject ; 
the varieties of the grape, the apparent caprices of the vine. 

" Sate when Minister of the Interior, caused 1400 different species of 


vines to be transplanted out of France alone into the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg. 
“Phe like variety may be observed not only in grapes which have been 


grown in different parts of the earth, but even in those produced in the same 
country and growing on the same spot. 

** And indeed, though less strongly marked, we may perceive a like dif- 
ference even in the grapes of one vine. Protect one cluster of grapes from 
too great exposure to the action of the sun, and cover it with a bell of dark 
glass, or with oiled paper, while vou leave another exposed, and you will 
produce a much more finely-seented fruit in the former than in the latter.” 

In other plants than the vine soil is not only a main element of 
success, but an element readily distinguished : a practical farmer 
would say at a glance what could be advantageously grown and 
what not. Such is not the case with the vine. 


“The quality of the soil may differ considerably without having a de- | 


cided influence on the quality of the wine. Payen maintains that wine of 
very good oe, but of dissimilar bouquet, may be obtained from very 
different soils. The best Burgundy comes from a elayey lime soil ; Cham- 
pague from a more thorough lime soil ; Hermitage from a granite ; and Cha- 
teauneuf from a sandy soil.. A slaty soil produces Vin de la Gaude ; a sandy 
one Graves and Médoc ; and aslaty one the wine of Lamalgue, near Toulon. 

* This variety of soil might lead one to imagine that all soils are equally 
suited to the cultivation of the vine. Such, however, is not the case; but 
as it is possible on the one hand that the ager ase constituents may be the 
same in apparently different soils, so, on the other hand, by the ad<ition of 
vegetable matters, the difference of the soil may be adjusted or compensated. 
Inorganic vine manures are as important to the plant as the soil itself. 
The organic manure is also of consequence to the plant; if it is very nou- 
rishing, a larger quantity of wine will be produced, but the wine will not 
he so well scented nor so well tasted. 

“It is remarkable that fetid manures, such as fecal matters and the mud 
of great towns, exercise a very prejudicial influence on the odour of the 
wine, while, on the contrary, manures which are inodorous and putrefy 
slowly, such as wool, horn, and bone black, conduce very much to its fra- 

nee. The putrefying organic substances of the manure pass in such 

rge — into the plant, that they are observable in the fruit, as, for 

example, in the cauliflower of the Westland, the smell of the putrid fish 
which is used to manure it can be recognized. 

**The publication of these facts, at a time when it is asserted that plants 
do not bear a single trace of the organic constituents of the soil, is not with- 
out danger, but 1 venture nevertheless to allege them. I venture also to 
maintain, that no wine-grower who prepares good wine would give his vines 

utvid manure, although it has become the fashion among scientific writers 

copy from one another the assertion that plants take up from the earth 

only carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, and prepare from them all organic 
substances,” 


| perience. 


et justice, however, be done, and in speaking of | 


that there is sufficient potash in the ground, and yet the wine is no longer g9 
good as formerly. f z, 

** But I will not refer this circumstance to chemistry alone ; for taste may 
have undergone a change, and the very same kind of wine which was for- 
merly esteemed may now no longer appear palatable. Sutflicient care may 
not have been taken always to plant fee sorts of vines in those places whieh 
were once famous, or another method may be used in the preparation of wine, 
But who can rightly understand that which has passed >” 

There are many other curious points connected with the growth, 
making, casking, bottling, and the decline or decomposition of wing 
—for, like all things mundane, even the fruitiest port has its eul- 
minating point, whence it slowly declines. Nor are many of the 
chemical inquiries without interest to the general reader, involving 
as they do curious facts in connexion with some quality in 
wine. Although the plan of the inquiry is of necessity abstract, 
there is nothing of abstraction in the treatment. Professor Mul- 
der is too much of a practical man for that ; bringing all to the 
test of taste, in which, it is evident, he possesses extensive ex- 
He has, or, unfortunately, he had ‘‘ Madeira which had 
been seven times (in cask) to the East Indies and back ; and, 
truly, such nectar was unknown to the gods of the ancients,” 
London is the head-quarters of composed wine, and the work is 
so artistically done that it defies detection. The Professor has 
heard ‘that port wine is prepared in England which experienced 
chemists take for port, and which yet contains not a drop of port 
wine. I should like,” continues he, ‘‘ for once to see such port 
wine”; not to test it by chemie art, but to know “ whether it 
really possesses the aroma and flavour of good port.” 


y y cael eat 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Tue latter part of the present week has brought an influx of publi- 
cations ; among the most remarkable of which is the long-delayed ** Year 
of Revolution” by Lord Normanby, the results of his observations in 
Paris during 1848. From the glance we have been able to take, it ap- 
pears an interesting work, with much of living character. The collection 
of the late Mr. Croker’s articles on the French Revolution from the 
Quarterly Review will also be found curious and interesting, from the 
clearness of style and mastery of details which the author possessed. To 
the philosophy of the subject not much will be added in any point of 
view ; the event was too great for John Wilson Croker. Of the other 
works in the list the most seasonable are two Gift-books: a selection 
from the poems of Moore, very handsomely “got up’ and copiously 
illustrated by wood-cuts, under the title of ‘‘ Poetry and Pictures”; and 
Longfellow’s ‘* Kavanagh,” embellished in a similar way. 

A Year of Revolution. From a Journal kept in Paris in 1848, By the Marquis 
of Normanby, K.G. In two volumes. 

Essays on the Early Period of the French Rerolution. By the late Right 
Honourable John Wilson Croker. Reprinted from the “* Quarterly Review," 
with additions and corrections. 

Galleries and Cabinets of Art in Great Britain: being an Account of more 
than forty Collections of Paintings, Drawings, Sculptures, MSS., Xc. &e., 
visited in 1854 and 1856, and now for the first time Described. By Dr, 
Waagen, Director of the Royal Gallery of Pictures, Berlin. Forming a Supples 
mental Volume to the ‘“* Treasures of Art in Great Britain,” three volumes, 

Poetry and Pictures from Thomas Moore, With Illustrations on Wood, 

Kavanagh: a Tale. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Author of “ Evan- 
geline,” &c. Illustrated with Original Designs by Birket Foster, engraved 
by H. N. Woods. 

Taliesin ; or the Bards and Druids of Britain. A translation of the Remains 
of the Earliest Welsh Bards, and an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. 











By D. W. Nash, Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 

The Life of John Banim, the Irish Novelist. With Extracts from his Corre- 
spondence, General and Literary. By Patrick Joseph Murray. 

Omphalos : an Attempt to Untie the Geological Knot. By Philip Henry Gosse, 
F.R.S, With fifty-six Illustrations on Wood. 

Our Old Town. By Thomas Miller. 

The Lady of Glynne. By the Author of ‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
In three volumes. 

or the Fellow Students. 

ANovel. By Marguerite A. Power, 
volumes. 


” 


By an English Congregational Minister, 


Chapeltown ; 
Author of “* Evelyn Fores 


The Forsters. 
ter.” In twe 


Vendigaid, or the Blessed One: a Tale of the Thirteenth Century, In two 
volumes. 

A Short Course of History. Second Series, In two volumes, By 

Havilland Le M. Chepmell, D.D.—The first series of Dr. Chepmell’s 


course of history embraced Greece, Rome, and England. The series 
before us comprises the Eastern or Byzantine Empire from the death of 
Theodosius the Great to the capture of Constantinople ; the history of 
the Mahometans from the Prophet to the present time ; and Continental 
history from the downfall of the Western Empire till the close of the 
fifteenth century. The object of the work is to serve as an introduction 
to the greater modern histories. It is at once an outline and a skeleton. 
The text notices the leading facts in a continuous narrative, not so much 
brief as strictly limited to prominent points; any particular event that 
requires a fuller exposition than can be given according to the scheme of 
the text is thrown into foot-notes. The tables of contents are so arrang 


| as to furnish a coup-d’eil of topics and chronology ; but fuller chrono- 


, as 
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a 
logical tables are interwoven with each f the humerous sections into ] 
which the narrative falls. Nearly fifty tables of the genealogies of Con- | 
tinental reigning houses pre« ede the text. m 3 

The Short Course of Histor / is a painstaking and able work, useful 
either as a book of reference, or an introduction to the studk nt ¥ ith a 
good digestion ; for where so many particulars are compre ssed into & 
small a space it requires both tive exertion and an assimilating power 
to master them. 1 hough Geaung W ith modern historians, the Doctor does 
not keep pace with all their conclusions. He looks at Mahomet with 
orthodox eyes, and describes the thousand years of the Eastern Empi: 
in the usual dark colours ; though Mr. Finlay has “ shown cause " agan 
the verdict as regards a considerable part of the time. 





Poems of isin, Bard of Erin, &. From the Irish. By Joh We 
kins Simpson.—In order ttle the value of t he 
writer and the authenticity of the poems must 
well as the corruption they may have undergone. We must confess an 
inclination towards the sceptical on these points. It seems utterly im- 
possible that poems should be orally preserved for very many hundred 

indeed, Mr. Simpson has taken part of the poems from the mouth 
of a peasant woman of today. Ifthe songs merely referred to the opin- 
ions of living people, their authorship would be of no consequent t 
such is not the case. The Poems of Oisin are suppose: 
Christianity in Ireland, if not to Christianity itself; ar to ¢ 
very remote period. Some of them treat of incidents in the early history 
of Ireland, or at least are similar to such incidents. But this i 
of authenticity. They may be founded on tradition, or may 
Someof them are stories of enchantment in the regular mediwval style; and 
spite of Mr. Simpson’s reasoning that the supernatural as conn cted witl 
giants and magicians is lages, we think the argument valid that t 
poems of Qisin are for this reason but a few centuries old. It is not th 
supt ratural, but the 4/nd of supernatural that determines a critical yea 
dict. The strongest argun favour of an early, or at least a barba- 
rous age, is the want of morelity or delicacy in the women. 

Considered merely as literary 7 oductions, without reference to age 
authorship, the poems are of s! 





ye ars; 1 




















ht value. An allowance mus 
for translation; but as this version is in a species of measu 
is probable the thoughts are truly presented, and it is of 
we are speaking. The stories which introduce the reader to the sub 








of the poem are more interesting than the poems themselves. 
Tea-Table Talk, and other Miscellanies, By Mrs. Mathews, Author of 
“The Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian,” &¢.—A_ considerable 











portion of these two volumes consists of reprints of maga articles, 
and the entire collection has the character of pleasant rather than pro- 
found. ‘The best parts belong to the writer’s or her late husband's remi- 
niscences of celebrated persons in the literary, theatrical, and fashion- 





abl world, « spec ially ol lore llook. rhe pap rs relating » the 





stage of other days, as ‘ Ennobled Actresses,” take t 
The worst are those in which the writer has to supply mat 
form. <A theatrical diffusencss of style pervades the whok 








portion of the book is attractive reading nevertheless, fron number of 
known and sometimes celebrated names that are brought before the 


reader in an easy gossipy way. 





The Rival Kings : or Overt . By the Author of * Sidn 3 
&c.—The ostensible lesson of t] juvenile tale is, as may be sup 
to point the moral of ‘ overb ng.” Strictly speaking, it rather 





“7 


to the imprudence of receiving orphan children into a family w 
full knowledge of thei: acters and habits. It is true, Maurice Lloy 
is disposed to carry out his own views without regard to others, but 
there is something of generosity and openness about hiy The Maynes 
are in various ways unattractive, and the eldest, Walter, rather disagree- 
able in his slyness and cold blood, Even in the last le-son of terror and 
danger which is to improve every one, we think Maurice, the overbear- 
ing, least in fault. The tale is well written; but good writing is becom- 
ing a mechanical excellence. 














The principal reprints of the week are from Mr. Murray and Mr. Bohn. 
Mr. Murray brings to a conclusion Lord Campbell's ** L 
eellors” in its cheap and popular form. Mr. Bohn is about to include in 
his “Scientific Library’’ Dr. Carpenter's well-| its of Zoi- 


es of the Chan- 





known elemer 
logy, thoroughly revised by Mr. Dallas, with the consent of the original 





author, whose engagements and health prevent him from undertaking 
the task himself. It will form two handsome volumes, with copious il- 


lustrations. 

The “entire series of Flaxman’s designs’ 
Homer's Iliad, give the peculiar character to the edition. 
both original and selected, and some short essays. 

Jules Gérvard’s account of his sporting adventures in Algeria, from th: 
same publisher, is a smaller aftuir, but, from the words “ fourth edition,” 
seems a popular book. 

The Indian mutiny is assigned as a reason for issuing a new « 
Strauss’s ** Mahometanism” ; though the history of that relig 
within little more than its first century seems to have small bea 
the Indian Mahometans in the nineteenth century. It is, however, a 

ood account of the period, possessing the German solidity with 
eaviness. 
Lives of the Lord Cha 
from the Earliest Times 


which accompany Pope's 
It has notes 












lition of 


n’s progress 





ont 36 





// d Keepers of the Great Sea’ of England, 


Reign of King George iV. By John, Lord 


Campbell, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Fourth edition, In ten volume Volume X. 
Loiilogy ; being a Systematic Acc t of the general structure, habits, instincts, 
and uses of the principal families of the Animal Kingdom ; as well as of 


the chief forms of Fossil! R By William B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Natural History and Comparative Anatomy at St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital. A new edition, thoroughly revised, by W. 8. Dallas, F.L.S., ke. In two 
volumes. Volume I. (Boln’s Scientific Library 

The Iliad of Homer: translated by Alexander Pope, With Observations o1 
Homer and his Works, and brief Notes, by the Reverend J. 8. Watson, M.A., 
M.R.S.L. Illustrated with the entire series of Flaxman’s Designs. Bohn’ 
Illustrated Library.) 

Lion-Hunting and Sporting Life in Algeria, By Jules Gérard, the “ Lion- 
Killer,” Lieutenant of the 3d Regiment of Spahis. Fourth edition. 

Mahometanism : an Historical Sketch of its Oviginand Progress, and the at- 
tempt made by the Saracens to implant it in Europe. By G. L. Strauss, 
Ph. D. Second edition. Mlustrated by a Frontispiece from a fine Picture in | 
the Imperial Gallery of Versailles. 

A Guide to the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin ; with Suggestions for thea 
Preveation. Wiustrated by Cases. By Thomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. Second edition. 

= Poetical Works of John Clark Ferguson. New edition, With additional 

ocms, 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 7, 
From the Official Return.) 


Ten Weeks Week 
of 1847-56. of 1657. 
272.9 .. 








tand Blood-vessels eves eee 
and of the other Organs of Respirat 










i Diseases of t 
h matism, D 


ases 





he Bones, Joints 
lar Tissue, &c. . 








V Privation, ¢ ld, and Intemperance....... LORE et 25.0 kr 3 





I including unspecified causes ....... 


Cradr. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 10, 

§ Di ssolred.—Widdows and Williams, Russell Street, leather-dyers— 

Verry and ¢ Birmingham, lamp-manufacturers—Wilkinson and Johnson, Mane 
1 press-printers—Mason and Co. Liverpool, ship-valuers—Armstrong 
Win r, Hun m, coach-builders—Claus and Nicholson, Warrington, 
f nt wand Butt, Chester, silversmiths—Allen and Knight, 
ming manufacturer Squire and Inskip, Hertford, seed-crushe 
s—H { and Co, Salford, cotton-spinners—J. and D. Jenkins, Swansea, pro- 
ict f ‘Swansea and Glamorgan Herald” newspaper—Evans and Son, 
y, Berkshire, tanners—Smith and Fletcher, Bradford, commissione 
gents—Shirres and Co, Aberdeen, general warehousemen—Shirres and Chivas, 








, wood-serew 





























Alby t-inanulacturers. 
i Winuiam Cuartes Barnes and Wiiitam Corprnerey, Bow Come 
mists, to surrender Nov. 25, Dec : solicitors, Marten and Co. Mincing 
I ff ] Graham, Coleman Street. 
R 5 ifalgar Road, Old Kent Road, and Cumberland Place, Southe 
" turer of paper-hangings, Nov. 20, Dec. 19: solicitor, Spicer, Staple 
Inn: off il assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
snps Ronerr Pace, Wellington Chambers, Cannon Street West, and elsewhere, 
-! ifacturer, Nov. 18, Dec. 23: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry 
( I : ficial assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 
Cuanios Warwick, Friday Street, fancy-dress-warehouseman, Nov. 24, Dee. 24: 
licitors, Reed and Co, Friday Street ; official assig. Bell, Coleman*Strect Buildings, 
W t Bexsamin Put.iirs, Birmingham, bolt-manufacturer, Nov, 20, Dec. 10: 


, Southall and Nelson, Birmingham ; official as Whitmore, Birmingham, 
I'vnrox, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, Nov. 24, Dee. 15: solicitors, 
l ul Ashwell, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

BensamMin Fievcner Burros, Nottingham, timber-merchant, Nov. 27, Dee. 18: 
1, Nottingham; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham ; official assige 




















( tenham r, Nov, 23, Dee. 28: solicitors, Miller, Bristol ¢ 
W ficial ass ce, Miller, Bristol. 

( ¥, Bristol, grocer, 23, Dec. 28: solicitors, Stricke 
l i : ussignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

J Batley, builder, Nov, 23, Dee, 21: solicitors, Terry and 
Watson, Bradford; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Lee ty 

WILLIAM Bann Dunston, Derbyshire, cattle-dealer, Nov. 21, Dee, 19: solicie 

s, Cutts, Chesterfield ; 8: and Burdekin, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, 


Wit.iam Srevenson, Sheffield, cooper, Nov. 21, Dee. 19: solicitors, Bransom and 
flicld ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield, 
ru Hawk 


t 
.o 











i xs Narrex and Joun Hewrrson, Liverpool, ship-chandlers, Nov. 26, 
D l citers, Neal and Martin, Liverpool; official a ee, Bird, Liverpool, 
Jos SLATER Pati nd Hexry Svurenirr, Manchester, manufacturers, 
Dec. 11: soliciters, Higson and Rebinson, Manchester; official assignee, 

+e | Manchester, 
Wiittam Harrison, Rochdale, draper, Nov. 20, Dee. 11: solicitors, Cooper 

Sons, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Diridend Dec. 1, Collis, Bishops Stortford, draper—Dec, 1, Howard, Duke 


Street, St. James's, noney-serivener—De 
Dec. 2, M‘ Millan, Bennett Street, Blackfr 





1, Knights, Ipswich, corn-merchant-. 

s Road, draper—Dec. 1, Murtin, Lite 

church, Derbyshire, inn-keeper—Dec. 2, Foxley, Birmingham, grocer—Dee, 2, 

Edwardes, Wolverhampton, wine-merchant—Dec, 2, Mottram, Shrewsbury, hope 
l 

















merchant—Dec. 2 , Birmingham, anvil-maker— Dec, 2, Jones, Ledbury, Here- 
for wer— Dec. 3, Buckler, Birmingham, builder—Dec. 17, Watts, Norton Saint 
Pi Somersetshire, inn-holder— Dee, 3, Jones, Portmadoe, Carnarvonshire, ships 
Nov. 19, Stepanoff, Liverpool, merchant—Deec. 7, Hill, Chester, cord< 

wa Dee. 1, Phillips, Audlem, Cheshire, draper—Dec, 2, Li enson, Liver l, 
ship-smith—Dee. 1, Stock, Newton, Warrington, glass-manufacturer— Dee. 4, Faire 
uib, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, cheesemonger—Dee. 4, Brown jun, News astle-upone 

Tyne, commission-merchant— Dec. 2, Stephenson, Winterton, Lincolnshire, inn- 


avanted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
‘ Atkinson, Lincoln, commission-agent—Dee. 2, Moss, Somer's 
Place, New Road, coach-broker—Dec,. 2, Minch, Mincing Lane, commission-mer- 
wit—Dee. 4, Tent, Royal Exchange, hosier—Dee. 4, C. 8. and C, 8. Bevan, 
eet’s Buildings, Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square, bookbinders—Deec. 7, Bevan, 
tippenham, Wiltshire, cordwainer—Dec, 4, Fairlamb, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1onger—Dec. 2, Cowan, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cheesemonger—Dee, 
Lrown junior, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, commission-merchant—Dee. 2, Gabriel, 
Stockport, cotten-spinner— Dec. 1, Glover, Liverpool, inn-keeper—Dec. 7, Brown, 
Birmingha boot-dealer—Dec, 8, Potter, York, corn-merchant—Dec. 2, Burnett, 
Lincoln, t . 

Declarations of Dividends.—J.J. and C, O. Vonder Heyde, Lower Thames Street, 
tobaceo-manufacturers ; first div. of 3s. 6d. any Thursday; Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Tyree, Blackfriars Road, boot-manufacturer; first div. of 2}¢. any Thurse- 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Stuart and Kennett, Cork Street, tailors; second 
Lee, Alder- 















day; 


. of 2s. Sd. on Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesday 
: wan, Southampton Buildings, agent; fourth div. of 31d. on Wede 














anbur : 
sday nh three subsequent Wednesday Lee, Aldermanbury—-Watmough, 
Manele , draper; first div, of 3s. L0jd. any Tuesday ; Hernaman, Manchester— 
Best, Halifax lraper: first div. of 3s, 3d. any Friday; Hope, Leeds—Dillon, 





Halifax, boot-maker; first div. of 3s, 8d. any Friday ; Hope, Leeds—Osburn, Brad- 
ford, share-broker ; secand div, of Id. any Friday ; Hope, Leeds—Atkinson, York, 
perfumer; first div, of 4s. 9d. any Friday; Hope, Leeds—Wilman and Hirst, Bat- 
ley, manufacturers; tirst div. of 10s. any Friday; Hope, Leeds—Griffiths, Lowes- 
moor, Worcestershire, coal-dealer; first div. of 2s. ld. any Thursday; Whitmore, 
-Gibbs, Eccleshall, Staffordshire, grocer; div, of 3s, (being a portion 
v. of 10s.) any Thursday ; ristie, Birmingham, 

Scotch Sequestrations, Park, Glasgow, warehouseman, Nov, 17—Faulkner, Glas- 
gow, upholsterer, Nov. 16—Lawrie, Kelso, bookseller, Noy, 15, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 13. 

Partnerships Dissolved, ‘atiock and Walton, Blackheath, schoolmistresses— 
Williams and Turner, Upper Eaton Street, Pimlico, brush-makers—Ibbotson and 
Taylor, Newechureh, and other places in Rossendale, Lancashire, stone-masons— 
teynolds and Service, Fenchurch Street, merchants— Brown and Bright, Aldersgate 
Street, farriers—R. S. and F. Walton, Chester, brewers—Plevers and Lewis, Hare 
rington, Cumberland, or elsewhere, iron-masters—E. and A. M‘Namara and Co, 
Castle Street, Finsbury, carriers—Jones and Hughes, Greenfield, Flintshire, wines 
drawers—Dawson and Co, Kirkstall, Yorkshire, brewers ; as far as regards D. R. W. 
Porritt—Appleyard and Co. Slaithwaite and Low Westwood, Yorkshire, silk-dress- 
ers—James and Aubrey, Cwmllynfell and Swansea, Glamorganshire, coal-workers— 
Wall and Lucas, Stratford-upon-Avon, grocers— Wyatt and Beverly, Suffolk Grove, 
Southwark, grease-manufacturers—Delamere and Schlatter, Liverpool, merchants 
Atkins and Go. Drayton and Norwich, brick-makers ; as far as regards H, Jarvie— 
Moore and Charlton, Sutton in Ashfield, Nottinghamshire, drapers—Mott and 
James, Bristol, confectioners—Recknell and Rotton, Billingsgate, and Salutation 
nes Street, fish-factors— Marsden and Shaw, Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire, drapers—Colby and Co, St. Helen's, Lancashire, or elsewhere, chemical-manue 













































































































THE SPECTATOR. 








[November 14, 1857, 





facturers—Jarrett and Haywood, Maidstone, butchers—Wales and Co. Burslem, 
Staffordshire, coal-masters—Barnes and Judge, New Bond Street, photographers. 

pang a Annulled,—James Tuomas Ruxpue and Bicrox Huut Rcxpix , Ply- 
mouth, linen-drapers. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Mvusro and Co. Cambridge Road, Mile End, millwrights, to 
surrender Dec. 10; solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. 

ALrrep Suvuckrortn Francis and Grornce Austen, Cheapside, warehousemen, 

Nov. 24, Dec. 24: solicitor, Murray, London Street, Fenchurch Street; official as- 
signee, Johnson, Basinghali Street. 

James Wi.1aMs, Beer Lane, shipping-agent, Nov. 27, Dec. 21: solicitors, Turn- 
ley and Luscombe, Cannon Street ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

THOMAS BRownE HANNAPORD, Ratcliffe Cross, Middlesex, slate-merchant, Nov. 
27, Dec. 21: svlicitors, Ellis and Co, Clement’s’ Lane ; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

Henry Neweass, Newgate Street, dealer in photographic apparatus and material, 
Nov. 25, Dec, 22: ‘solicitor, Bailey, Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, Graham, 
Coleman Street. 

Wituram Cristatt, Goldsworthy Terrace, Lower Read, Rotherhithe, ship’s- 
chandler, Nov. 24, Dec. 16: solicitor, Tamplin, Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Lazarus Samson, Houndsditch, merchant, Dec. 1, 23: solicitors, Ashurst and Co. 
Old Jewry ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 
Joun Mason, Great Chapel Street, Ww estminster, tobacconist,' Nov. 25, Dec. 23 
solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Stansfeld, Ba- 

singhall Street. 

Burrowes Wiitcocks Arruvur Sieicn, Strand, newspaper-proprietor, Nov. 24, 
Dec. 21: solicitor, Fisher, King Street; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Tuomas Smiru Deeker, Wardour Street, upholsterer, Nov. 28, Dec. 29: solicitor, 
Evans, John Street, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

PErEer Kenway, Three King Court, Lombard Street, commission-agent, Nov. 
28, Dec. 21: solicitors, Reece and Co. St. Swithin’s Lane ; official assignee, Lee, 
Aldermanbury. 

Wituam Green, University Street, Tottenham Court Road, builder, Nov. 24, 
Dee. 21: solicitors, Dimmock and Burbey, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street ;7Stuckey, 
Brighton ; ; Official assignee, Lee, A Idermanbury. 

Wittiam Grancer, Wolverhampton, victualler, Nov. 26, Dec. 17: solicitors, 
Mason, Bilston; James and Kuight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Birmingham. 

Wii Henry Beckett, Kidderminster, inn-keeper, Nov. 26, Dec. 16: solicitors, 
Saunders and Son, Kidderminster; James and Knight, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Dovey and Joun Hawkesrorp, Bilston, Staffordshire, secrew-manufacturers, 
Nov. 23, Dec. 14: solicitors, Hall, Bilston; James and Knight, Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Tuomas Manrpces, Litchurch, Derbyshire, millstone-manufacturer, Nov. 24, Dec. 
18: solicitor, Gamble, Derby ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

WILLIAM AULTON and Joun SANDERSON Bu rier, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers, 
Nov, 27, Dec. 18: solicitors, Bowles and Ashwell, Nottingham ; official assignee, 
Harris, Nottingham. 

Oxrver Morcan Litty and Exizanern Eveanorn M‘Dowa t, Bristol, timber- 
merchants, Nov. 24, Dec, 22: solicitors, Harris and Bevan, Bristol ; official assignee, 
Acraman, Bristol. 

Joun Dopp, Llanelly, Breconshire, hay-dealer, Nov. 24, Dec. 
and Girling, Bristol ; official assignee raman, Bristol. 

Joux Jounson, Wakefield, upholsterer, Nov. 26, Dec. 18: solicitors, ‘Taylor, 
Wakefield ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Wits Swine, James Buiarr, Evias Swire, and Jonunxn Wrrrox, Barden, 
Yorkshire, builders, Nov. 27, Dec. 18: solicitors, Terry and Co. Bradford ; Bond 
and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

James Buiackert, Leeds, grocer, Nov. 26, Dec. 18: solicitor,” Simpson, Leeds ; 
Official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Bensamin Barron, Leeds, grocer, Nov. 30, Dec. 21: solicitor, Barrett, Leeds ; 
Official assignee, Hope, Leeds, 

Tuomas Ricwarvson Hyver, Chester, clothicr, Nov. 26, Dec. 17: solicitor, Livett, 
Manchester ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

James Mackay, Liverpool, timber-merchant, Nov. 27, Dec. 24: solicitor, Peel, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Joun Mackay, Liverpool, timber-merchant, Nov. 27, Dec. 24: solicitor, Peel, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

Jony Brartey Woop and Wavrer Tarrant, Liverpool, merchants, Nov. 27, Dee. 
17 : solicitor, Pemberton, Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

JAMES and WILLIAM OrmeEsHuer, Manchester and Blackley, Lancashire, silk- 
manufacturers, Nov. 23, Dec. uM: solicitors, Boote and Jellic orse, Manchester ; 
Official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Joun Cnarman, Hartlepool, grocer, Nov. 23, Dee. 22: solicitors, Harwood, 
Clement’s Lane; Watson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Baker, New- 
castle-upon~" Tyne, 

: rmour, Llangenneck, Carmarthen, and Rodridge Colliery, Durham, and 
J mour, Rodridge ‘ollie ry, Durham, brick-makers, Nov, 27, Dec. 22: so- 
licitors, Crosby, Church Court, Old Jew ry ; Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official 
assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

. . 4, Norton, Norwich, corn-merchant—Dec. 8, Stuart and Ken- 
reet, Burlington Gardens, tailors—Dec. 16, Judkins, Manchester, and 
Cannon Street West, sewing-machine -manufacture r—Dec. 5, Maseall, Wolverhamp- 
ton, grocer—Dec. 4, Greene, Lichfield, banker—Dec. 7, Starmer, Wolverhampton 
shoe-manufacturer—Dec. 5, Liversidge, Eckington, Derbyshire, surgeon— Dec. 5, 
Dickinson, Sheffield, joiners’-tool-manufacturer—Dee, 5, Clayton ‘al Crookes, 
Sheffield, grocers. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Dec. 7, Busch, Coleman Street Buildings, Moorgate Street, merchant— 
Dec. 15, Cream, Rushall, Wiltshire, apothecary—Dec. 7, Stutely, Sheerness, stone- 
mason—Dec. 17, Keeth, Exeter, inn-keeper—Dec, 4, Frear, Manchester, draper— 
Dec. 4, Barton, Manchester, silk-manufac turer—Dec. 8, Bureess, Wharton, 
Cheshire, salt-manufacturer—Dee. 7, Sutton and TH: rywood, Liverpool, booksellers— 
Dee. 7, Wheeler junior, Vowchurch, Herefords hire, milier—Dec 7, S.and 8. T. 
Bache, Birmingham, jewellers —Dec. 7, Simonite, Birmingham, iron-plate-wor ke r. 

Deciarations of Dividends.—Dawes, Wolverhampton, victualler; first div. of 
1s. 9d, on new proofs, any Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Wharton, Notting- 
ham, machine-engineer ; first div. of 4s, 6d. Monday next, and two following Mon- 
days ; Harris, Nottingham—Wharton, Nottingham, irvon-founder ; first div. of 
3s. 6d. Monday next, and two following Mondays ; Harris, Nottingham—Nairn, 
Waren Mills, Belford, miller ; first div. of 2s. 9d. any Saturday; Baker, Neweastle- 

upon- Tyne—Brown, Sunderland, timber-merchant ; first div. of 1s, 9d. any Satur- 
day; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Wakinshaw, Monkwearmouth, iron-manu- 
facturer; first div. of 4s, on new proofs, (being in part of div, of 4s. 2d. previously 
declared,) any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—T. P. and E. Willcox, 
Bristol, contractors ; second div, of 3s, 3d. together with first div. of ls, 4)d. on new 
proofs, Wednesday, Nov. 18 ; Miller, Bristol—Lott, Honiton, Devonshire, banker ; 
first div. of ls. 33d. on new proofs, on the separate estate, any Tuesday or Friday ; 
Hirtzel, Exeter—Mare and Co. Plymouth, iron-founders ; first div. of 6s. 6¢. any 
Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Marshall and ith, Sheffield, edge-tool- 
manufacturers ; second div. of 1s, 1}¢. and first and second divs. of 5s. ljd. on new 
proofs, any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheflicld—H. and G, Howgate, Sheffield, steel-con- 
verters ; second div, of 3s, and first and second divs. of 8s, any Tuesday ; Brewin, 
Sheffield. 5 . 

Scotch Sequestrations.—King, Perth, grocer, Nov. 23—Hare, Linlithgow, Nov. 17 
—Monteith, Glasgow, mere hant, Noy. 20—C omrie, Perth, painter, Nov. 17—Watt, 
Glasgow, accountant, Nov. 17. 


PRICES CURRENT 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd.| Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes.) Thurs, | Friday, 
| | em eee 
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: solicitors, Bevan 






























































































| 

Sper Cent Consols  ..sccccsceeeeeees 884 | BRE | £8} 89 | 88% | 894 
Ditto for Account .... «| 883 884 | 89) | 898 894 893 
3 per Cents Reduced 878 87h 873 | 88h | 872 | 
New 3 per Cents .. 88 873 88 | 873 87! BS} 
Long Annuities .. 2 — 2 -_-— j 2 -— 
Annuities 1885 .... - 174 174 7 17%} — | OT 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent" os 211 211 211 211 | 2093 | 2093 
India Stock, 10} per Cent... oma 210 2123 | 212 | — 
Exchequer Bills, 2id. per diem. 18dis. | 17 24 2% | 35 | 48 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 éncesace -—— 973 97} | 978 7 | (97 
oe (oe | aoe | au 


India Bonds, 4 per Cent ............) —— —_ 














Belgian 
Ditto... 
Brazilian ,... 
Tuuenos Ayres . 
Chilian .... 
Danish 








to.. cooee +3 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .2} 
Ditto .....000. cccccccccesd 
French ipdansaduadeowedl 


FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week: ending Friday Even ng.) 


Aastrian .....eceeecee0e-5p-Ct 


oscece 7. : 93 ex d. 


994 


634 
76} 
66f. 





Bristol and Exeter... 
Caledonian . 
Chester and Holyhead . 
Eastern Counties....... 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 


Glasgow and South-Western. 


Great Northern ... 


Great South. and West. Ireland. 
Great Western.......6...eeeeee 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Lancaster and Carlisle. 
London, Brighton,& South 





London and Blackwall ......... 
London and North-Western | 
London and South-Western. 

Manchester, Sheftield & Lincoln. 


Midland ,.... 
Midland Great W 
North British....... 
North-Easter 
North-Eastern—York 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolver 
Scottish Central . 
Scottish Midland..... ee 
South-Eastern and Dove 
Eastern of France... 
East Indian ........+++. 





Geclong and Melbourne ..... 


Grand Trunk of Canada . 


Great Indian Peninsular . 


Great Western of Canada 


Paris and LyOms ........0008+ ' 
Mixrs— 


Australian, eee 
Brazilian Imper ria al. rere 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 
Cobre Copper .........6+ 
Khymney Iron 








Notes i88uCd.scccseeseeeeeeeee 


Proprietors’ arenes seeeeees 


Rest ° 
Public Dep« baits’ 





Other Deposits .... 0.666.600 


Seven Days and other Bills... 


* Including Es 








BULLION 


Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. 


Mexican Dollars 
Silver in Bars, Stands 


8. 

Wh at,R.O. Oto ¢ Fine 
Foreign, R 
White } 


Fine ..c.c O0— 0 
Red, New. 44—-16 
Fine...... 46—-48 | Rye .... 


White Old 0— 0) Barley 
Maiting 


Fine...... O0— 0 
New...... 50— 56 | Malt, 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Weck ending Nov 
















































SHARES 
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BANK OF 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
JULLIEN’S CONCERTS—Madille. JETTY TREFFZ. 
highly suc ful INDIAN QUADKILLE, and GENF- 
The AVELOCK’S TRIUMPHAL MARCH Every Evening 
RAL the Week. The new grand descriptive composition 
= Luen, entitled THE INDIAN QUADRILLE, and 
by M. vHavelock’s Triumphal March, performed by M. 
General Orchestra, assisted by the drums and fifes of the 
ee s G is, the Coldstream Guards, the Scots Fusi- 
+ ng ane and # Grand Chorus. “ Rule Britannia” and 
i . n.”” 
. God save the ~_ Circle, 2s. 6¢.; Private Boxes, 
wards, may be secured at the Box Office at the 
where stuses with full particulars may be 
obtained ; at all the principal Librarians ; and at Jutlien and 


Co.'s, 214, Regent Street. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
THE GRAND BAL MASQUE, which will close M 
LLIEN’S Nineteenth Season of Concerts (1857), will take 
on MONDAY, Novemeer 30th. Applications to be 
t the Box Office at the Theatre. 


—_—_—a.1©6»WSF’ MSTVTP TD OTT IPD DAD LD 
GRA, MUTTRA, FUTTEPORE, 
SEEKRI, NINEE TAL, &c. a Series of Photographs 
of Scenes in the Vicinity of the Rebellion, now ON VIEW 
at Hocaatn’s, 5,Haymarket. Admittance by cards of ad- 
dress. = 
—_——— . a 
R. ALBERT SMITH has the honour to 
announce that MONT BLANC will OPEN for the 
BEASON on Monpay Evenino, Novenser 23d 

During the recess the room has been completely renovated 
and redecorated, and several improvements made, which, it 
is hoped, will tend to the increased comfort of the audience 
The route of the tour will be as follows—The Rhine Pano 
rama, between Cologne and Heidelberg, will form an Intro- 
duction, before the actual journey, which will take the 
travellers through the Bernese Oberland, by Zurich, the 
Rigi, the Lake of Lucerne, the Jungfrau, the at St. Ber 
nard, and Geneva, onto Chamouni. The Ascent f Mont 
Blane will, as before, form the Entr'acte. The second part 
will be entirely devoted to Naples and the adjacent points of 
interest. 

These, painted by Mr. Wiitiam Beveatey, will comprise 
a General View of Naples from the heights of Pausilipo—the 
Santa Lucia and Hotel de Rome at Naples, looking towards 
Portici—the House of the Tra Poet at Pompeii—the 
Ruins at Pestum—the Blue Grotto at Capri—the Ascent of 
Vesuvius; and the Eruption of Vesuvius on the 24th Se 
tember last, with the lava running down to the Atrio 
Cavalli, at which Mr. Aiserr Surrn was present. 


Prome ’ 
10s. 6d. and up 
Theatre, 





av 




















Swiru was fortunate enough to encounter several old friends | 


on the journey, including the Engineer of the Austrian 
Lioyd’s Company at Sorrento, and Baby Simmons at Pom 


The representations will take place every evening (except 
Saturday) at Eight o'clock, and on Tuesday and Saturday 
afternoons at Three o'clock. The Box Oftice will be open at 
the Egyptian Hall, on and after Monday, 16th, where Stalls 
can be secured without any extra charge. 


> * - 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12, 
4 Square, 8. W.—The Library now contains 72,000 ve 
lumes 15 volumes at a time are allowed to country 
members, 10 to residents in 1 The terms are 6/ 
entrance, 2/. annual subscription: the latter may at any 
time be commuted by a payment of 2)/. Subscribers are also 
admitted on the nomination of a member at an annual sub 
scription of 3/. without paying the entrance-fec. The half 
year commences on the Ist of November 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 
TRDPN’C ne — 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 and 
68, Harley Street: incorporated by Royal Charter, 
1853, for General Female Education, and for Granting Certi 
ficates of Knowledge 
The HALF TERM will REGIN on NOVEMBER 10th 
Fees for classes mecting once a week, 17s. 6d for thosc 
wice, 1. 8s 
The half-yearly examinations for 
jects will begin on December I2th. Tee 
nation, I/.; for each sneceeding one, 1 
Particulars and forms of application may be obtained at 
the College daily, from 10 to 4, or will be sent by post 
FE PLUMPTRE, Secretary and Dean 


QIX LECTURES of the SCIENCE and 

WO ART DEPARTMENT of the COMMITTEE of COUN 

CIL on EDUCATION, intended to EXPLAIN the OBJECTS 

ofthe DEPARTMENT and of the SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM, will be delivered in the new Theatre, on Monvay 

evenings, at Right o'clock 
remven 16.—On the Functions of the Department. By 

Henry Cote, Esq. C.B. Secretary and General Superin 

tendent. 

Novemrer 23.—On the Gift of the Sheepshanks’ Gallery 
in aid of forming a National Collection of British Art 
By R. Reporave, Esq. R.A. Inspector-General for Art 

Novemser 30.—On Science Institutions in Connexion with 
the Department. By Dr. Lyon Puayrain,C.B. Inspector 
General for Science. 

Decemarr 7.—On the Central Training School for Art 
By Rienarp Burcaerr, Esq. Head Master 

Dacemern 14.—On the Museum of Ornamental Art 
J.C. Roarnson, Esq. Keeper of the Museum 
Decewnrn 21.—On a National Collection of Architectural 

Art By James FPerovsson, Esq. M.R.1.B.A. Manager 

of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham 
A Re istration Fee of 1s. will give admission to the whole 
course. Tickets may be obtained at Messrs. Cuarman and 

Hatv’s, 193, Piccadilly. 


7 : 
J LIMBIRD, Engraver, Printer, and 
& ¢@ Stationer, now of 344, Strand, opposite Waterloo Bridge 
Heraldic Engraving on Stone, ecl, Silver, and Copper 
Crest dies for Stamping Paper, and Pl: for Marking Linen 
No charge for Stamping Paper and Envelopes. Wedding 
ene) punctually executed in the first style of fashion. —344, 
rand. 





St. James’s 














vt ifleates in special sub 
for the first exami 
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DR. DE JONGH'S 
IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 


has now, in consequence of its marked superiority 
over every other variety, secured the entire confidence and 
ost universal preference of the most eminent Medical 

Practitioners, as the most speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
SclaTic A, DIABETES, DISEASES oF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

“ROM “THE LANCET.” 

.“The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not so 
Simple as might be supposed. Dar. pe Jonon gives the pre 
ference to the Light-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which 
contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity 
of iodine, phosphoric acid, and the elements of bile, and 
upon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oil, no 
doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale 
Oil are attributable to the method of its preparation, and 
especially to its filtration through charcoal. Ix THE rere 
FERENCE Or THE Licht Brown OVER TRE Pate Oit we 
FULLY concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of Da 
Dz Joxon’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. We find it to be 
Senuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 

Sold onty in Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled and labelled with Dr. Dr Jonon’s 
pcan agen hetero ot gy — ae NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 

UINE, many respectable Chemists th: hout the 

United Kingdom. r ” — 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
DR. DF JONGS'S SOLE RRITISN CONSIONERS, 


| RCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 








SOCIETY, 

6, New Bridge Street, London. 
Chairman—HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT BIDDULPH, 
ADVANTAGES— 


» Esq. 
sq 










SYSTEM. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth 


Year. ° 
An accumulated Capital of ..........+.+ eeeeee 1,575,000 
During its existence the Society has paid in 

Claims .. 26.0665 000s 1,455,000 








Reversionary Bonuses ha 
licies to the extent of ..... . 
The last Bonus, declared in 1854 





per Cent on the Premiums paid, and 

SRROTIIN GS oc cence ceccccsescecece eneeenee 397,000 
Policies in force 7,437 
The Annual Inc ex 240,000 





The Next Division of Profits w € 
Assurances affected prior to 3lst December 
participate in the Division of 1863. 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on ap- 
plication to 





n 1859. 
1859, will 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


S‘ CIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
— RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT LAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S8.A 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq 

At a mecting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
Nrspay, the 4th day of Novemuer 1857, the cases of 21 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 16 were approved, and 5 
rejected 

Since the meeting held on the 7th of OcronEen, 21 debtors, 








| of whom 19 had wives and 41 children, have been discharged 


from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with 
the Society, was 3: 2s. Sd. ; and the following 
Received since the last Report— 
The Accountant. Gencral of the Court of Chancery, 
under the Will of the Earl of Crawford, per 





eresees fun 
jamin Bond Cabbell, Esq 
also by the follow 





the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, Sec. 
( SLER’S. CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services. and every description of Tabic Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


y r roe 
YURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Trepared by Dixxrronp and 
Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire 


O MORE MEDICINE,—Fifty 

4 thousand cures have been effected, without medicine, 
inconvenience, or expense, by Du Barry's Delicious Reva 
lenta Arabica xl, which saves ten times its cost in other 
remedies. We give a few out of 50,000 testimonials of cures 
of indigestion (dyspepsia), constipation, and diarrhaa, dy- 
sentery, nervousness, biliousness, and liver complaints, fla 
tulency, distension, acidity, heartburn, palpitation of the 
heart, nervous headaches, hysteria, neuralgia, deafness, 
noises in the head and ears, pains at the pit of the sto 
mach and between the shoulders, erysipelas, eruption of the 
skin, impurities and poverty of the blood, scrofula, cough, 
asthma, consumption, dropsy, rheumatism, gout; nausea 
and sickness during pregnancy, after eating, or at sca ; low 
spirits, spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleer eral debility, 
inquietude, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, paralysis, 
tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of me 
mory, delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, me 
lancholy, groundless fear, indecision, wretchedness. It is, 
moreover, the best food for infants and invalids generally, as 
it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes 
with a good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for 
lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and 
nervous and muscular energy to the most enfeebled. Cure 
No. 71, of Dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de 
Decies—* I have derived siderable benefit from Du Bar- 
ry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to your- 
selves and the public to authorize the publication of these 
lines.—Srvart pe Decies.” Cure No. 49,832— Fifty years’ 
indeser le agony, from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness at the 
stomach, and yomiting, have been removed by Du 
Rarry’s excellent Food.—Manrnia Jotcy, Wortham, Ling, 
near Diss, Norfolk.” Cure Number 4208 —“ Bight 
years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramps, 
spasms, and nausea, for which my servant had con 
sultei the advice of many, have been effectually cured 
by Du Barry's health-restoring food. I shall be happy to 
answer any inquiries.—Rev. Joun W. Fravert, Ridlington 
Rectory, Norfolk.” No. 32,836—‘ Three years’ excessive 
nervousness, With pains in my neck and left arm, and gene 
ral debility, which rendered my life very miserable, have 
been radically removed by Du Barry's health-restoring food 
—A.cex. Srvarr, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” Cure 
No. 3906—‘‘ Thirteen years’ cough, indigestion, and general 
debility, have been removed by Du Barry's excellent Reva 
lenta Arabica Food. Athol Street, Perth.—James Porrer 
Cure 52,422—* Bridge House, Frimley, April 3, 1854. Thirty 
three years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, liver derange 
ment, deafness, singing in the ears, constipation, debility, 
shortness of breath, and cough, have been removed by your 
Kevalenta Arabica. My lungs, liver, stomach, head, and 
ears, are all right, my hearing perfect, and my recovery is 
a marvel to all my acquaintances.—Jamues Roverts, Wood 
Merchant.” Cure No. 180—‘‘ Twenty-five years’ nervous- 
ness, constipation, indigestion, and debility, from which I 
have suffered great misery, and which no medicine could re- 
move or relieve, have been effectually cured by Du Barry's 
food in a short time.—W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet Strect, Lon 
don.”” No. 32,814—Captain Allen recording the cure of a 
lady from epileptic fits. Cure No. 48,314—Miss Elizabeth 
Yeoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ dys 
pepsia and all the horrors of nervous irritability. In canis 
ters, suitably packed for all climates, and with full instruc- 
tions, Lib., 2s. 9d.; 2b., 4s. 6d.; Sib., 11s. ; 12lb., 228.; the 
12Ib. carriage free, on receipt of post-office order.—-Barry 
du Barry and Co. 77, Regent Street, London; Fortnum, 
Mason, and Co. purveyors to her Majesty, 152, Piccadilly ; 
also at 60, Gracechurch Street; 330, 430, and 451, Strand ; 
, Cheapside ; , Bishopsgate Street ; 55, Charing Cross ; 

54, Upper Baker Street ; 63, 150, and 198, Oxford Street. 




































































IANOFORTES for SALE at CHAP. 

PELL’'S.—The best instruments by Broadwood, Collard, 
Erard, &c. for SALE or HIRE. 49 and 50, New Bond Street, 
and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM at 

Six Guineas, perfect for Class-singing, private use, or 

for the School-room.—CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New 
Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square, 


HE PATENT MODEL HARMONIUM, 
The best that can be made, price 55 Guineas. Ilus- 
trated catalogues of Pianofortes and Harmoniums upon ap 
plication to CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond 
Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 

with one stop and five octaves, 10 Guineas; three stops, 
15 Guineas; five stops, 22 Guincas; and eight stops, 25 
Guineas.— Full descriptive lists sent on application to 
CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond Street. 


NDIA OUTFITS FOR OFFICERS, 


CADETS, and CIVILIANS, at Wholesale Prices, for 














“ash. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 11, Wigmore Street, W. 
Established upwards of 60 years. 


I EAL and SONS’ EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS, from one guinea to ten guineas; also 
Goose Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of prices and sizes 
sent free by post. Heat and Sons’ New Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Bedsteads, and priced List of Bedding, also sent 
post free.—196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
| R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure of asth- 
ma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
lungs. To singers and public speakers they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a 
pleasant taste. Price ls. 1jd. 2s. 94. and Ils, per box. Sold 
by all druggists 


> WEL . y 
DEAFNESS, NOISES IN THE HEAD, 

Instant Restoration of Hearing guaranteed by one 
consultation, without operation or instruments.—Dr. at 
rers, the Consulting Resident Surgeon to the Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear, 32, Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, 
London, pledges himself to cure deafness of forty or fifty 
years by a painless treatment unknown in this country. 
The Dispensary monthly reports show the daily cures. A 
Book has been published for deaf persons in the country to 
















cure themselves, sent eipt of letter enclosing five 
posta, amps. Hours consultation 11 till 4 every day. 
Examination free. No fee until cured 


M ESSRS. NICOLLU’S ESTABLISH- 
4 MENTS are thus divided —NUMBER 114 REGENT 
for Paletots, Uniforms, Gentle 
men's Evening and Morning Dress; NUMBER 116, for the 
manufacture of the Guinea Trousers; NUMBER 118, for 
Half-Guinea Waistcoats; NUMBER 120, for Waterproofed 
Guinea ( 3, Servants’ Liveries; i ir 





STREET, is their Dépot 





NUMBER 142 is the 
new Es shment for Lady's Riding Habits and Mantles in 
Fur and Cloth ; and NUMBER 144 contains their other new 
Department for Clothing Young Gentlemen with the taste, 
excellence, and economy whereby MESSRS. NICOLL have 
confidence Whol le Ware 


















secured wide-spread The 
rooms are at the rear of the Regent Street Premises, viz 
29, 30, 3l,and 41, WARWICK STREET. The City Dépot 


t 2land 22, CORNHILL ; and the addresses of the various 
re duly advertised in the journals of the United 


ALE OF THE LATE FIRM OF 
MESSRS. WILLIAMS and Co.'s STOCK of SILKS, 
S, MANTLES, LINENS, and GENERAL DRA 
1,62, OXFORD STREET, and 3, 4,5, WELLS 








This extensive first-class STOCK having been PUR- 
CHASED by Messrs. Gaant and Gasx for cash, ata large 
discount from the cost, now exceeding an amount of 60,000/., 
the whole will be subm tted to the public daily, and SOLD 
on the premises without reserve As this is the LARGEST 
STOCK ever offered in the Metropolis under similar circum 
stances, it will be found worthy of SPECIAL NOTICE, in- 
cluding the extensive collection of distinguished novelties 
recently ordered by Williams and Co. previous to the dis 
posal of their business A large portion of the Flounced 
Silk Robes hitherto sold up to 4. 4s., are now being disposed 
of at 29s. 6d., none containing less than 18 yards, wide width 
and the whole of the rich Silks, Shawls, Manties 
bands, and Ge Drapery, at a proportionat 
Every article marked in plain figures. Sale to ¢ neeat 
ock each day. Patterns forwarded to the country 

7 > Ty DeT . 

GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 

4 favourable impressions, while their preservation Is of 
the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 
the gencral health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
, ROWLAND'S 
DENTIFPRICE, stands unrivalled 
Herbs, with unusual care, this 















ODONTO, 
Prepared 


Oriental 
unique compound will eradicate all tartar and concretions, 
and impart a pear! -like whiteness to the enamelled surface, 
remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and 


from 


red, and, from its arom > influence, impart sweetaess and 
purity to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Cawrion.—The 
words “* ROWLAND'S ODONTO" are on the label, and“ A 
ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden,” on the Govern 
ment Stamp ; sold by them and by Chemis*s and Perfumers 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

















TILLS efficacious Remedies for Bad Legs.— 
Mary Dixon, of Thomas Dixon, fishmonger, Re- 
gent Parade, Harrogate, states that for five years she 
was confined to her bed with a bad leg; and was 


twice an inmate of one of the Leeds Hospitals, without ob- 
taining any relief ; she was told she must submit to ampu 
tation ; at this time she was induced to try Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills; and after persevering with them for 
the short space of ten weeks, was, to her great gratification, 
completely cured. Sold by all Medicine Vendors through 
out the world; at Profe-sur Hottoway's Establishments, 
244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York , 
by A. Stam Jonstantinople ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and 
E. Muir, Malta. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL -ETTERS PAT 2 tT. i 
\ 7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and ma 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be haw 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY 


TIC Ae Al 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Tacy 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 


Postage 6d. : 
Jous Ware, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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Published +a day, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. | 

CONOM OF THE LABOURING | 

ant By Wriitiam Lrcas SARGANT, Author 

of ‘* The Science of Social Opulence.” { 

London: Smirxrx, MArsHALL, and Co. ; Birming- | 
ham: Witt1am Grew and Soy, 5, High Street. 





Just published, price 18s. cl 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF ‘DATES. 
Eighth Edition, with Additions and Corrections 
by B. Vincenr, Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. | 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. } 





Published this day, 8vo. cloth, l4s. ? 
ALIESIN; or the Bards and Druids 
of Britain. A Translation of the Remains of the 
Earliest Welsh Bards, and an Examination of the 
Bardic Mysteries. By D. W. Nasu, Member of the 
Royal Society of Literature. 
London: Joun Russe.. Surru, 36, Soho Square. | 





This day is published, price ls. 
OCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT UN- 
MYSTIFIED ; a Vindication of Common Sense, 
Human Nature, and Practical Improvement, against 
the Manifesto of Centralism put forth at the Social 
Science Association, 1857. By Tou_min Surrn. 


London : Epwanp Sraxrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 
12s, 
A COMME NTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
OF 8. MATTHEW. By the Rey. Harvey 
Goopwiy, M.A. Minister of 8. Edward’s, Cambridge; 
late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and late Hul- 
sean Lecturer. 


Cambridge: Drtawron, rit, and Co. ; 
and | ALpy. 


- \ Saat published, price 6d 
NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR 
INDIA: the First Step towards Political Re- 
form ; in a Letter to the Right Hon. the President of 
the Board of Control. By Grorcr Norroy, Esq. late 
Advocate-General of Madras. 
London : Ricsarpson Brorners, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


This day is published, price 


London: Bru 





Just published, in royal 8vo. price One Shil 


HE LETTERS of INDOP HIL U Ss "to 
The Times. 1. Retribution—Delhi ; Recon- 
struction of the Bengal Army; 3. Railw: a Police; 
4. Warnings ; 5. Causes of the Mutin . Patni: 
Transportation of the surviving Muti: 8. The 
Free Press of British India. With addi tional Notes, 
By the same Author, price One Shilling, 
PAPERS originally Published at CALCUTTA in 
1834 and 1836 on the application of Roman Letters to 
the Languages of Asia. 
“London : LONGMAN, 









and Co. 


Browy, 


This day is aR shed, price a Le 
OLIORUM SILVULA. Panrl. 


Being Select Passages for Translation into Latin 
Elegiac and Heroic Verse, Arranged and Edited by 
Hvsert Asnron Howpen, M.A. Vice-Principal of 
Cheltenham College, late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 
Cambridge: Deicuron, Beni, and Co. ; London: 

and Da.py. 


Bei 





This ; day i is is publis hed, price 7s. 6d 
OLIORUM SILVULA. Parr Il. 
Being Select Passages for Translation into 
Latin Lyric and Greek Verse, Arranged and Edited by 
Huserr Asitron Hope, M.. ice-Principal nd 
Cheltenham College, late Fellow ‘and Assis tant-Tut 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 
Cambridge : Dergurox, Bei, and Co, ; London : 
and Dawpy. 
~ ALMANACKS, 
HE STATIONERS’ COMPANY¥’S 
ALMANACKS for 1858 will be PUBLISHED 
on THURSDAY, the 26th inst. Lists may be ob- 
tained from J. Greenuie, at Stationers’ Hall, Lud- 
gate Street; or through the Booksellers and Station- 
ers in town or country. 


Be. 








Cheap Edition, this day, price 2s. 6d, boards ; 3s. 6d, 


cloth, 

ARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT. ByF. E. 

Smepiey, Esq. Author of the ‘ Colville Family,” &c, 

By the same Author— 
FRANK FAIRLEIGH, 2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL, 3s. boards ; 4s. cloth. 

Arruur HALL, Virrvur, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


Dedic ated, by spec — per mission, to . is Royal High- 
— P 
e Prince Con 80 


ne 

UTCH’S SCIENTIFIC POCKET- 
ROOK ; Literary and Scientific Register and 
Almanack for 1858; with an ample Collection of Use- 
ful Statistical and Miscellaneous Tables. By J. W. 
G. Guren, M.R.C.S.L. F.L.S. late Foreign Service 

Queen’s Messenger. 
London: W. Kenr and Co. 


Street. 
A 


(late Bocur,) 86, Fleet 


~~ Now re ady, price 2s. 6d, postage | re 
CATALOGUE OF NE w AND 
CHOICE BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, gratis si postage free, 
LIST OF SUR PLUS COPIES 
OF RECENT “WORKS withdrawn from 
Circulation, and offered at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES FOR CASH. 
Cuar.ies Epwarp Mvupre, 509, 510, and 511, New 
Oxford Street ; and 20 and 21, Museum Street, 
London, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM. 
HE PURGATORY of PRISONERS ; 
or an Iutermediate Stage between the Prison and 
the Public: being some Account of the practical work- 
ing of the new System of Penal Reformation intro- 
duced by the Board of Directors of Convict Prisons in 
Ireland. By the Rev, Oxpy Surptey, M.A. Deacon in 
the Diocese of Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street, and New 
Bond Street. 





| > 
this world’s idolatry, i 











NEW POE mg 
Just published, i ow he eh, 
NTENNE : Poems. By Lurv WELLYNN 
Jaws rT, F.S.A. &e. 
ondon: LonemAN, Brown, and Co. 
Early in Decen nber, in 1 vol. 8yvo. —_ 
NHE ELEMEN "TS. OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY teing a New Syste of Political 
Economy founded on the Doctrine of Exchange. By 
Henry Dunyine Mac.eon, Esq. 
LONGMAN and 
Rzonba > BY THE MARQUIS O1 


NORM ANB ¥. 


“y EA OF RE VOLUTION. 


Paris in the Year 1848 

















ya From a Journal kept in 
By the Mz arq tis of Nonmanvy, K.G, 
London: Loxcman, Brown, and Co. 
DR. HUMPHREYs’s ORK ON INDIA, 
Will be re aily on er 20th ins . 2 
ew and Enlarg t 
HE MANU AL OF BRITISH INDIA, 

By E. R. Humrureys, LL.D. Head Mast r of 
Cheltenham Grammar School; Author of the “* Ma- 
nuals of Political Science,” ‘* Civil Law,” &c. 

| London: Lonemans and C 





~ QUATREF AGES’ NAT RALIST” S RAMI BLES. 





Just poe a ed ls. post Svo. pric e 1s «cloth, 
HE \MBLES of NAT RALIST 
on = COASTS FRANCE, SPAIN, and 
SICILY. By A. De Quarneracrs, Member of the 
Institute, Professor of Ethnology in t Museum of 
5 Jarc le Pa Xe. 
1 the A nera- 

ivk, M t 











NEW VOLUME Oi I LLICOTT’s COM- 
MENTARIES ON 8ST. I UL'S EPISTLES, 

This day, 8 Os. 6 
YRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL 
J COMMENTARY Sl PAUL'S EPISTLES 

to the wt pay th wet ‘ ANs, and PHILE- 
MON, witha Rev is: slation. By C.J.E 
B.D. late Fello wofs J in’s ¢ ze, ¢ ” 
Alrea lis 
I. GALATIANS, 7s. 64. I1. EPHESIANS, 7s. 6d. 
Ill. PASTORAL EPISTLES, 10s, 6¢ 





London : Joun W. Park and Sox, Wee 


This day is 
PURIPI DIS 


4 


PARU LE ‘QU, ATUOR, 

















4 licet HIPPOLYTUS coh SIFER— 
ALCESTIS IPHIGENIA IN AULIDE HIGE- 
NIA IN TAURIS. Ad fide manuseriptorum a 
veterum editionum emendavit et Annotationibt - 
struxit Jaconus Heyt 8 Monk, §.T.1 ( u i 
Literarum apud Cantabrigienses lim Prof 
tegius. Editio N — t Hippoly 
cloth, 5s. ; Alvestis, 8 ved, 4s I. 

| Cantabrigie : Dremu , Be, et § idia 
I Daupy 

KR. LEE ON ( MATES 
| (RHE EFFECT O} CLIMATE Y TU- 
| BERCULOUS DISEASI es of th 
| « r F¢ ni f Winter I t y id 
| Pr 
| » ‘ re ’ 
a tit » 4 - 
jt i ( Ts. Ge 
Ni grou street 

7 ARTH DOLS, 

4 Two vols, 12s 

*“* The a ithor of t ta ts page iven us 
a carefully ~elabor ate d: An lustration of the 
Scripture “text—* Little chi p yourselves from 
idols.’ Its teachings are tout. Lhe 


author wri feelings are 
concerned,” — Lite 
** As anexemplit 





tes powertt 





the many forms of 
measure success- 
hat is very beauti- 
er aspect as incul- 


contains 





ful; the latter part 
ful, and the book views ed in its 








cating a great mor al lesson, cannot fail to have a good 

effect.” Ueclesias 

London: J. MAST? ns, Aldersg Street, and New 
B ls « 


st publi: 

: IGES TION ani its DERANGEMENTS. 
By T. K. Cuampers, M.D. Phy to St. 
Mary’s Hospital, i ve 1 Me at St. 
Mary’ 8 Medical Sehool, 
« This is no common publication, to be taken up and 
thrown aside, but the result of de dy and patient 
investigation. No persor r perusal of 
this scientific work wit 
served respect for t a 


Quarterly Journal, 


ician 





dicine 











.—Dublin 





* There is a common sense 1 sound philosophy 

in the views taken by Dr. ¢ bers.” — Medical Times 
} and Gazette. 

London: Joun Cuvecur1, New Burlington Street. 


ST ODERN the 


} 
\) Meroe DOME Src 
Popular Tr . 


“MEDICINE: 


4 7 


ture, Symp- 





toms, Causes —y ) t ys eatment of 
te : with a Collecti Preeeripti ms, 
&ec. forming a comprehen Guide. By T. 





J. GRawaM, yal College of 
Surgeons ot 
** One « 
sincere desire to benefit hi 
To recommend a work lil 
is only to manifest a pre 
—Literary Journal. 

** Undoubtedly the best 
families in the English langu 
Literary Times. 

Smirk and Co. Paternoster Row ; 


M.D. Memt 
Se 





author's 

« llow creatures. 
the presen yur readers 
r regard for uneir welfare.” 






t—the 











al work for private 
It is invaluable.”— 


HAtTCcRARDS, 








187, Piccadilly, Sold by all Booksellers. 
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[Dp* DAY TDSON_ HIS HE RESIRS, 
CONTRADICTIONS, 


By Two Aang *. 
London: Wer 


C. 


from the German of 
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SALLUSTI 


JUGURTHINO LIBER. 
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KENOP HON? 
d English Notes, 


the German ot Dr. 
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Henry Browne, M.A. 
Rivixnw 


ARNOLD'S SCHO 





ARNE (OLDS REY. 


tie ELIUS 
st Six B 
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English 
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. Cambridge, 
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ESCHINES—S; inst a is. 
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ARNOLD’s SEQ i ) HENRY’S FIRST 
\TIN BOOK, 
l2n Seventh Edition of 
SECOND \TIN BOOK, and PR AC- 
A t ended as a Sequel 
NRY" K By the Rey. T. K. 
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ni nbridge 
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f whom ', by the same Author, 
IENRY’S FI IN BOOK, Thirteci 
H ! I2m 
L.KRNOLD’S > ( \SS1Cs.—VIRGII 
ono rice 6 
TIRGILIT -ENEIS. With English 
Notes, from # Dr. Dupnen. Edited 
by the Rev. T. K. A " M.A. late Rector of Lyn- 
don, and forn rinity College, Cam- 
bridg 
Rivin 3s, W se too 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
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THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS | Twentieth Thousand. 


ARE NOW READY. | DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS : 
; ~~ The Second Delivery of this Work will be ready NEXT WEEK, 
PROFE ssoR BLUNT'S LECTURES When it inay be edteined of every Bookseller in Town ov Country. 
ON THE U SE OF THE E: ARLY JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
FATHERS. BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN earns 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 2 vols. vo. 12s. 


———___. | NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. UPP ER PROV INCES OF INDIA. 


By Mr. Sires. 
. = rROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY, (with Notes on CEYLON,) 
AND AN ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY TO MADRAS AND THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES ; 
WITH LETTERS WRITTEN IN INDIA. 
By the late REGINALD HEBER, D.D. Lord Bishop of Caleutta. 








Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 

__ a 
MR. CROKER'S ESSAYS ON THE 
EARLY FRENCH REVOLUTION. 





_ * The letters of Bishop Heber, written during his tour of the different provinces of India within the scope o! 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. iis episcopate, disclose an uense amount of observation and profound wisdom; and at this terrible crisis in 
Indian affairs, are well wort verusal.” Daily News, November 9, 1857. 
————__ SS 
| JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 


SECOND EDITION. 
LORD DUFFERIN’S LETTERS Just published, 
mom men TaTITUDES. «=| RICHARDS’S REMEMBRANCERS 
For 1858. 


Adapted to the Use of the Medical, Legal, Clerical, Military, and Naval Professions, 
Gentlemen, Merchants, and generally to all Persons of Business. 





WINGED WORDS ON CHANTREY’S 
WOODCOCKS. 
Edited by Mr. Mcimuean, EVERY VARIETY of —, at Prises pe 9h from 1s. to 9s. 


Lond EDWARD STANTORD, 6, Cl ng ( > ellers and Stationers 








Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


segues ————— | THE ‘MONETARY CRI — 








SECOND THOUSAND. = idea “ata Gaia taeda ” 
MR. FORTUNE’S THIRD VISIT TO | 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE. S) WITH'S W BAL TH OF NATIONS. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. Edited by J. R. M‘CULLOCH, ‘in. 


— . — | With Life of the Author, an Introductory Discourse, Notes, and 
DR. WAAGEN’S NEW VOLUME: Supplemental siasert tations. 
GALLERIES AND CABINETS | Edir.bu A. and C, BLACK; Lond NGMAN and Co, 
OF ART IN ENGLAND. ae: 
aa leet The Fourth Edition of 
JOHN MURRAY, vemarle Street. | r IT ren 7 ry 
cane | [OM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND. | By AN OLD BOY, 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S JOURNAL OF published lay, in crown Bvo, clot i Os. Gd. 
HIS TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES | ., .... 208878 Rewew, Octouss 1852 se Tbs giants, Tes, Ocromen 9, 1857. 


timate the amount of good which 











i Li i days at ti 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. Rugby. . . . . This attractive and suggestive book is | may be d y Tom Brown's School Days. Ut gives 
ingularly free ’ ull sickly sentin ta n. Tom’ in the m n st faithful and intere sting picture of 
Joun Mvunrray, Albemarle Street. | plain unvarnished tale is told in simple language, but | our public schools. .... But it is more than this; it 
} th st them re often tou ton, and with an | is an attempt, a very noble and successful attempt, 
—_—_—— $$$ $$$ { earnestn so natural and 1 ected that the serious to Christ e th ciety of our youth through the 
tone never jars. The bo | be read with general | only practica channel—a hearty and brotherly sym- 
WR. GILBERT SCOTT’S REMARKS | pleasure..... The ‘ ure id parting | pathy with their feelings; a book, in short, which an 
| counsels—manly, ho th hts expressed in plain | English father might well wish to see in the hands of 
ON SEC U LAR AND DOMEST IC | words, and no m we trust, long find an | his son,” 
APR PROUPTITD TE echo in thousands of English hearts.’ ; 
ARCHITECTURE, MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge. 
Joux Merray, Albemarle Street 
7 | NEW CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKS. | | _ Now rity i i" Libraries, in 2 vols. 214 w 
( I , p\ 4 . 
SECOND EDITION. N eady, ost 8 i irge type \ By the Authos John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
1) ' ne > , tT good ic wel, y recommend these ve Some The 
MR. BORROW’S ROMANY RYE. Half-a , same gray power, deep pathos, healthful senti- 





t, and masterly execution which place that 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. BRITISH RULE = INDIA. \ heat 1 work * John Halifax’ among the English 


— . | Se Mani lassies are everywhere displayed.”- Chronicle. 
_ ‘ \ New and Che pe r Edition of “JOHN IALI- 
THE EMPEROR NICHOL AS: To be f d by an Origina ge ” is also just published, in 1 vol. 10s, 64. 
7 = é - —= [ursy and Biackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street 
as eee ov 4 Work on Art by mt. Ruskin, 
» EVENTS WHICH ATTENDED HiIs AC- | L ADY s ALKLAND’S NEW WORK ON INDIA, 
CESSION TO THE THRONE of RUSSIA, : . Se roa , Revised, 2 vols. with Plates. 


BD ee | ovat abe C Oo W-CH O W; 
baci anon, Anemarts Sueet. } » — <2 Rw hag tions from a Journal kept in India. 
CAPTIVITY of RUSSIAN PRINCESSES IN “_ 


the Viscountess FALKLAND, 





a Seven Me nths Re- lee ome addition to our literature, 





es THE CAUCASUS 


ik in Shamil’s Ser . “ Years 1854-5. Com- ae ho wishes to see pictures of Indian existence 
. 7 Tax ) 
SECOND EDITION. | imicated by The ‘ ‘ ' Translated from the full of colou und br lliancy cannot do better tha 
Russian y H. 8. Enwarps. With an authentic read these volumes.” — Chronicle. 


DEAN M | LMAN’S HIST MY OF Portrait of Shamil, a Plan iis Ho , anda Map Hersr and Brackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street 
LATIN CHRISTIANITY. | Pest Ove. price Be. O#. cloth. Soret 
Jour Murnay, Albemarle Street, TIGER -SHOOTING IN INDIA. By Licutenan THE LADY OF GLYNNE. By. the 


ee Wriniam Ru Bombay N.I Super-royal Sy Author of “* Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 
W i welve Pp) te Chroma- i Price 
Tt CAMPRELT’S TES 2is, cloth eee ; MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK — 
LORD CAM] BELL'S LIVE “ | THE RIDES AND REVERIES of SOP SMITH, 
Lords KENYON, ELLENBOROUGH, | ESMOND By W. M. Tuackenay, Esq. A New | By Martin F, Turrer. 10s, 6d. 
in One Volume, crown 8yo, price 6s, lott SEYMOUR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


. pear , ~\ | 
and TENTERDEN. * 
! — ’ Ry the Author of ** The Secret Marriage.” 3 vols. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. . ** A story of surpassing interest.”"—Sunday Times 


—peenineinnenn | gee, Sn SS a”6)h| | ae fb oe 


| son. 3 vols. 








SECJIED EDITION. “Mrs. Thomson is the author of some excellent 
> am “ . - THE PRINCIPLES ‘OF SERSOEEES 5 | novels, but we remembe one we like better than 
MARRYAT’S UISTORY of MODERN especially Tropical. By ¥. Loves, Punts, M.D. | ~~ 3 2 hele ean 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, __ | Doty 8': Prise 7#: 64 clon, | CASTE. By the Author of “Mr. 
RIVERSTON, By Georeiana M. Craik. 3 vols. | Arle.” 3vols. (Vezxt week.) 


N Murray, Albem: Street. “ . ge 
Jean Munnay, Albemarle Strest London: Smirn, Exner, and Co, 65, Cornhill. | Hvnsr and Biackerr, Successors to H, Cotsurn, 
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New Burwrnetoy Srreer, Novemser 14, 
MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST FOR THE PRESENT MONTH. 





HISTORY of COURT FOOLS. By Dr. Doran, |THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Sutrcey Brooks 
Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” Anthor of ‘Aspen Court.” No. I. (Complete in Twelve Seaton) 
** Table Traits and Something on Them,” ‘‘Habits and Men,” with Two Illustrations by Joun Tenntex, 1s, 
** Monarchs Retired from Business.” Post 8vo. 








'THE BENTLEY BALLADS. A Selection of 
the Choice Ballads, Songs, &c. contributed to “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” 
Edited by Dr. Doran, with four Ballads contributed by the Editor, 
Small 8vo. with Illustrative Title, 5s, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A New Edition, 
handsomely printed and bound, with Illustrative Title. Small 8vo. Five 
Shillings. 


| eee 


THE GREAT DAY of ATONEMENT; or 
Meditations and Prayers on the last Twenty-four Hours of the Sufferings 
and Death of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Translated from the 
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